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War’s Heritage to Youth 


Pierre de Lanux is the ambassador of a 
group of ideas and tendencies, in their 
infancy before the war, and still at the 
awkward age where they have to be loved 
a little before they can be understood at 
all. His “Young France and New Amer- 
ica” (Macmillan; $1.25) will for the first 
time bring to the attention of many people 
in this country a certain question over 
which our own writers have long been 
meditating, without being able to arrive at 
very definite conclusions. He has in mind, 
if I am not mistaken, a sort of conquest of 
the world carried out by the common ac- 
tion of the young people of all nations. 
Conquest, I say; I mean rather the slough- 
ing off of the old skin of society, the con- 
scious and deliberate formulation of a new 
way of living, a new way of seeing life 
and arranging its conditions. 

Let us say that industrialism has de- 
veloped among the nations a certain 
community of experience, and that this 
community of experience has in turn given 
birth to certain universal desires, emo- 
tions, hopes, ideas, and plans, universal, 
yes even in the face of the war. Well, 

. de Lanux constantly touches upon this 
group of desires, emotions, hopes, ideas, 
and plans. The writers from whom he 
quotes, the leaders of the young French 
intellectual class during the twentieth cen- 
tury, have ardently expressed perhaps the 
greater part of them. Is it necessary to 
mention Verhaeren, for example, a “good 
European” if there ever was one, the 
spokesman of modern humanity? And 
behind Verhaeren there is Whitman, 
whose influence on the French literature 
of to-day, M. de Lanux says, may well be 
called decisive. What do they portend, 
these writers, if it is not a heightened 
common consciousness in all who are still 
young enough in spirit to harbor generous 
hopes for civilization, a common aim lead- 
ing them to struggle for a world that is 


able to keep and use the whole of its cre- 
ative energy? 

I do not mean that M. de Lanux devel- 
ops this general idea. But it is, I believe, 
the matrix of his argument. And it im- 
plies that if we are to develop this common 
aim, if we are to unite in this common pro- 
gramme, it is of the highest importance for 
us to understand the unique conditions that 
hamper the creative life in each individual 
country. What we want is the fullest and 
the freest expression of every people along 
the lines of its own genius, for it is of the 
nature of the creative spirit that its mani- 
festations cannot conflict with one another 
and that the more various they are the 
richer and the more harmonious life 
becomes. That is why M. de Lanux, in 
selecting certain of our writers to trans- 
late into French, says that the more genu- 
inely American they are the more France 
will be inclined to welcome them. 

Now, there is something so disinter- 
ested and so beneficent in the French spirit 
and we feel so keenly our debt to it at the 
present time that we are much more dis- 
posed to be virtuous for France’s sake 
than for the beautiful eyes of virtue itself. 
If M. de Lanux tells us that his country- 
men are certain to rejoice in the work of 
Vachel Lindsay, whose ‘“‘muse essentially 
belongs to Springfield, Illinois, and knows 
no other shores,” adding that “that is pre- 
cisely why we shall be glad to welcome 
her,” is it not the simplest of all deduc- 
tions that we ought to set to work imme- 
diately producing as many poets as the 
eandly muse of America can be induced 
to yield? I say this lightly because I want 
to take advantage of the present French 
alliance that seems to appeal so strongly 
to the common sense of the average 
American of the dominant class. In point 
of fact, of course, it implies a complete 
reorientation of American life. This of 
itself the average American of the domi- 
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nant class could never be brought to con- 
template. But how far would he not be 
reconciled to it if he were obliged to see 
that it is merely the logical outcome of his 
own loyalties in the war and that the more 
closely he draws to any of the societies of 
Europe the more he will have to surrender 
the a elements of his own American- 
ism 

We speak of the obligations the war 
has laid upon us. Have we in fact begun 
to realize how grave they are? We say 
that the time has come for us to play our 
part among the societies of the world. But 
we do not yet see that this means infinitely 
more than “men, money, and ships,” that 
it requires nothing less than a mobiliza- 
tion of new, characteristic, and unique 
forces for the universal contest between 
darkness and light. Let us say that, thanks 
largely to our isolation, the spirit of our 
life in the past has been innocent of many 
of those baser elements in European life 
that produced the war. Let us say this if 
we find it comforting, for it is true. But 


what have we to put beside those finer ele- 
ments in European life that the war has 


not been able to destroy and that are even 
now giving birth to whatever the future 
seems to hold of promise for the human 
spirit? A great deal, I should say, but 
little indeed in presentable form. That is 
what enables our unkinder critics to assert, 
with a certain air of plausibility, that we 
really have nothing at all. 

We have been a primitive people, faced 
with an all but impossible task. But is it 
not abundantly evident now that we have 
accomplished this task and that most of 
the customs we developed in the process 
of meeting it have long since passed into 
the limbo of “good customs that corru 
the world”? ‘The struggle that has hith- 
erto engaged us has been a struggle not 
between the more creative and the less cre- 
ative in man, but between man and nature, 
and the impulse that has determined it has 
come not from the pressure of humane 
desires within, but from the existence, the 
allure, and the eventual decay of material 
opportunities outside. The resultant char- 
acter of our civilization we know too well. 
Like children whistling in the dark, we 
reassure one another that we like it and 


find it good. How simple we are! How 
little we know of the realities that our 
unconscious life reveals to the least expe- 
rienced observer! Have we never tried to 
explain to ourselves that weary, baffled 
expression one sees in so many thousand 
middle-aged American faces, typical 
American faces, “successful’’ faces, the 
faces of bewildered men like Mr. Henry 
Ford? Has it never occurred to us to com- 
pare Mr. Ford’s face with Mr. Ford’s 
recent career? 

I think, indeed, one could hardly find a 
more perfect symbol of American life in 
the present decade than Mr. Ford pre- 
sents—Mr. Ford and his millions and his 
peace ship and the total failure of these 
elements to coalesce in any effective 
purpose. If, therefore, we are dreaming 
of a national culture, it is because our 
characteristic idealism has itself forced 
the issue. The gifts we possess are unique 
gifts, but of what avail are these gifts 
if we have no technique that enables them 
to find their mark? And what sort of 
technique will ever do this that has not 
arisen out of a consciousness of those gifts, 
that is not peculiar as they are peculiar 
and so adapted as to make them yield their 
fullest value? We want to share in the 
higher life of the world, and we are inca- 
pable of doing so because we have no 
organized higher life of our own. Could 
there be a more unmistakable demand 
for just that release, that synthesis of the 
creative energies of the younger genera- 
tion which M. de Lanux proposes and 
which the younger generation itself de- 
sires more Sou even than it knows? 

An organized higher life—that is to 
say, in the first place, a literature fully 
aware of the difficulties of the American 
situation and able, in some sense, to meet 
them. For poets and novelists and critics 
are the pathfinders of society; to them be- 
longs the vision without which the people 
perish. Our literature in the past has 
failed to produce sufficient minds capable 
of taking that supreme initiative; in con- 
sequence, it has fallen by its own weight 
under the chaos of our life. But for this 
it has not only the best of excuses, it has 
also at least one striking precedent. 
Could there be a stranger SE to the 
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state of our literature to-day than the state 
of German literature in 1795, as Goethe 
describes it in the following words: 


“Germany is absolutely devoid of any central 
point of social culture, where authors might asso- 
ciate with one another and develop themselves by 
following, each in his own special branch, one aim, 
one common purpose. Born in places far remote 
from each other, educated in all manner of ways, 
dependent as a rule upon themselves alone and 
upon the impressions of widely different surround- 
ings; carried away by a predilection in favor of 
this or that example of native or foreign litera- 
ture, driven to all kinds of attempts, nay, even 
blunders, in their endeavor to test their own pow- 
ers without proper guidance; brought to the con- 
viction, gradually and only after much reflection, 
that they ought to adopt a certain course, and 
taught by practice what they can actually do; ever 
and anon confused and led astray by a large public 
devoid of taste and ready to swallow the bad with 
the same relish with which it has previously swal- 
lowed the good—is there any German writer of 
note who does not recognize himself in this picture, 
and who will not acknowledge with modest regret 
the many times that he has sighed for the oppor- 
tunity of subordinating at an earlier stage of his 
career the peculiarities of his original genius to a 
general national culture, which, alas! was nowhere 
to be found? For the development of the higher 
classes by other moral influences and foreign liter- 
ature, despite the great advantage which we have 
derived therefrom, has nevertheless hindered the 
Germans, as Germans, from developing themselves 
at an earlier stage.” 


How keenly our conscientious writers 
of the older generation must have experi- 
enced that regret, those, I mean, who have 
never quite submitted to the complacent 
colonialism that has marked so much of 
our culture in the past! But, unfortu- 
nately, they have left no_ testimonies 
behind them. They have considered it so 
much an obligation to justify American 
life merely as American life that they have 
glossed their own tragedies, not real- 
izing perhaps that in this way they have 
glossed also the failure of those higher 
aims that they themselves were born 
to represent. “Not the fruit of expe- 
rience, but experience itself, is the end.” 
That is the essential European doctrine, 
and it is because Europeans value life as 
such that so great a part of their vital 
energy goes into the production of minds 
capable of heightening that value, minds 
that are able to keep the ball of life roll- 
ing in the sight and to the glory of all. 
But that was not the doctrine of our for- 
bears; quite the contrary, indeed. In con- 


sequence, the writers of the younger 
generation inherit all the difficulties of 
their elders, and at compound interest. 

For the intellectual life is sustained by 
the emotional life; in order to react vig- 
orously against one’s environment one 
must in some degree have been emotion- 
ally nurtured by it. Our gifted minds lack 
too generally a certain sort of character 
without which talent is altogether fickle 
and fugitive; but what is this character if 
it is not the accumulated assurance, the 
spiritual force that results from preceding 
generations of effort along the lines 
toward which talent directs us? Profes- 
sor Briickner points out in his history of 
Russian literature that “the direct transi- 
tion from uncultured strata to strenuous 
mental activity is wont to avenge itself: 
the individual succumbs sooner or later 
to the unwonted burden.” And as for us 
young people, how often do we not wear 
ourselves out constructing the preliminary 
platform without which it is impossible to 
create anything! We have so few ideals 
given us that the facts of our life do not 
instantly belie. Is it strange, therefore, 
that we have, unlike the peoples of 
Europe, no student class united in a com- 
mon discipline and forming a sort of nat- 
ural breeding ground for the leadership 
that we desire? 

Nevertheless, a class like this we must 
have, and there are, I think, many signs 
that such a class is rapidly coming into 
existence. To begin with, the sudden con- 
traction of the national cultures of Europe 
during the war, owing to which many cur- 
rents of thought, formerly shared by all, 
have been withdrawn as it were from 
circulation, has thrown us unexpectedly 
back upon ourselves. How many drafts 
we have issued in the past upon European 
thought, unbalanced by any investment 
of our own! The younger generation have 
come to feel this obligation acutely. At 
the same time they have been taught to 
—_ a certain language in common by 
the social movements of the last twenty 
years. 


Acquainted through study and 
travel with ranges of human possibility 
which their ancestors were able to contem- 


plate only in the abstract, they feel that 
the time has come to explore these possi- 
bilities and to test them out on our own 
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soil. They see that we Americans have 
never so much as dreamed of a radically 
more beautiful civilization, our Utopias 
having been so generally of the nature of 
Edward Bellamy’s, complex and ingenious 
mechanisms, liberating the soul into a vac- 
uum of ennui. They see that it is art and 
literature which give the soul its higher 
values and make life worthy of interces- 
sion, and that every effective social revo- 
lution has been led up to and inspired by 
visionary leaders who have shown men 
what they might become and what they 
miss in living as they do. “Thought,” 
according to one of the greatest of modern 
philosophers, “is strong enough to disturb 
the sense of satisfaction with nature; it 
is too weak to construct a new world in 
opposition to it.” Only desire can do this, 
they feel, these Americans of the new age; 
that is what separates them not only from 
our traditional leaders, but also from our 
awakeners, the pragmatists, who are so 
busily unfolding the social order of which 
they form an integral part. 

They feel this, I say; they feel it very 
deeply. How deeply they desire another 
America, not like the America of to-day, 
grande et riche, mais désordonnée, as Tur- 
—= said of Rassia, but harmonious and 

eneficent, a great America that knows 
how to use the finest of its gifts! Is there 
in this fact any promise for the future?.. . 
Who can cant So many of the best minds 


of our own younger generation have al- 
ready, owing to the aridity of our cultural 
soil, fallen victims to the creeping paralysis 
of the mechanistic view of lige! many, 
more poetically endowed, have lost them- 
selves in a confused and feeble anarchism! 
So few Americans are able even to imag- 
ine what it means to be employed by civil- 
ization! 

Certainly no true social revolution will 
ever be possible in this country till a race 
of artists, profound and sincere, have 
brought us face to face with our own 
experience and set working in that expe- 
rience the leaven of the highest culture. 
For it is exalted desires that give their 
validity to revolutions, and exalted desires 
take form only in exalted souls. But has 
there ever been a time when masses of 
men have conceived these desires without 
leaders’ appearing to formulate them and 
press them home? We are lax now, too 
lax, because we do not realize the respon- 
sibility that lies upon us, each in the meas- 
ure of his own gift. Is it imaginable, 
however, that as time goes on and side by 
side with other nations we come to see the 
inadequacy of our own, we shall fail to 
rise to the gravity of our situation and 
recreate, out of the sublime heritage of 
human ideals, a new synthesis adaptable 
to the unique conditions of our life? 


VAN Wyck Brooks. 








The Swallows 


(The Swallows sang)— 
Alien our hearts are 


From your springs and your cotes and your 


glebes ; 
Secret our nests are, 


Although they are built in your eaves; 


Uneaten by us are 


The grains that grow on your fields! 


(The Weathercock on the barn said)— 
Not alien to ye are 
The powers of un-earth-bound beings: 
Their curse ye would bring 
On our springs and our cotes and our glebes, 
If aught should befall 
Your brood that is bred in our eaves! 


(And the Swallows answered)— 
If aught should befall 
Our brood that ’s not travelled the seas, 
Your temples would fall, 
And blood ye should milk from your beaves: 
Against them the curse we would bring 
Of un-earth-bound beings! 


Papraic CoLtuM. 
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The Rhythms 


An artist works intuitively ; a scientist deliber- 
ately. Yet there seems no reason why each 
should not recognize the value of the other’s 
method. The long quarrel between artist and 
scientist is based upon a misconception. Neither 
opponent understands the peculiar language of 
the other well enough to see when they are say- 
ing the same thing. The more ignorant artists 
exclaim at the desecration of analysis; the more 
unimaginative scientists recoil from what appears 
to them the illogical and vague mind-processes 
by which the artist gains his end. But let us 
forget the quarrel; let us see what can be done 
when sympathy takes the place of hostility, and 
let us bear in mind a simple and incontrovertible 
fact ; namely, that science is merely proven truth. 

I have been a good deal amused lately to 
read in many of the reviews of Dr. Patterson’s 
book, “The Rhythm of Prose” (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press; $1.50), that the author has finally 
disposed of the claims of vers libre to be con- 
sidered as poetry, and that my theories in particu- 
lar have hereby suffered a total eclipse. This 
would undoubtedly be an unfortunate thing for 
me if it were true. The facts, however, are 
quite otherwise. Dr. Patterson and I are not 
at variance, but perfectly in accord; and for a 
year we have been working together to prove, 
not my theories or his, but the facts. It is true 
that the sun has not yet risen in this first book, 
“The Rhythm of Prose,” but the clouds are 
beginning to disperse! and in his next book, which 
I believe he is to call ““The Making of Verse,” 
there is a good chance that they may be swept 
away altogether. Dr. Patterson has given me 
leave to state his new theories in this paper. But, 
before doing so, I must first state his fundamen- 
tal bases and mine, in order that our final 
agreement may be fully understood. 

In the first place, it should be clearly recog- 
nized that Dr. Patterson does not use the words 
“verse” and “poetry” as interchangeable terms. 
I speak advisedly, for I charged him with a too 
narrow conception of “poetry” and asked him if 
he considered metrical verse to be its proper 
vehicle. To my relief, he disclaimed any such 
idea, and explained that he had carefully used the 
word “verse” throughout his book, never 
“poetry” in that connection. This proved at the 
outset the refreshing accuracy of the scientific 
mind. We are so likely to consider the two 


of Free Verse 


words as interchangeable that the distinction has 
become blurred to the average person. The 
man who could write “by listening for rhythm in 
irregular sequences, in the criss-cross lapping of 
many waves upon the shore, in the syncopating 
cries of a flock of birds, in the accelerating and 
retarding quivers of a wind-blown tree, we have 
found a new form of pleasure,” knows very well 
what poetry is. 

Dr. Patterson’s theory of prose and verse 
rhythm as set forth in this first book is very 
simple to state, but immensely difficult to have 
conceived. It is, briefly, that in “verse” the 
rhythm is what he calls “coincident”; in “prose” 
it is “syncopated.” This result is achieved 
through a system of tapping. For instance, 
repeat “Mary had a Little Lamb,” and at the 
same time tap the rhythm of the stressed syllables 
with your finger on a table. It will be found that 
the tappings and the stressed syllables exactly 
coincide. Now tap again and read any prose 
passage you like while you are doing it. You 
will find that the syllables and stresses come 
every which way, sometimes on the beat, it is 
true, but more often before or after it, either 
directly between two taps or at varying distances 
from one or the other. 

Dr. Patterson has made a great number of 
experiments with a number of subjects, and his 
main theory would seem to be absolutely proved. 
His object—to show that verse (really metrical 
verse) and prose have a different mechanical 
base, but that prose also has its rhythm or rhythms 
—he has certainly achieved. So far so good, but 
it is not the whole of the story. 

At the conclusion of the chapter on vers libre 
in the first edition of “The Rhythm of Prose,” 
is this sentence: “On the whole, however, the 
message will always be blunted for those ‘timers’ 
who feel, in reading or hearing these productions, 
the disquieting experience of attempting to dance 
up the side of a mountain. For those who find 
this task exhilarating, vers libre, as a form, is 
without a rival.” It is significant that this pas- 
sage was omitted from the second edition. 

Dr. Patterson calls “timers” those people who 
have “an aggressive time sense”; people who 
have no difficulty in performing complicated 
tasks of syncopation, and who are capable of 
holding in their minds a psychologic beat from 
which they may depart at moments by accelera- 
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tion or retardation, or by sublimating such beat 
into images, etc., and yet of holding constantly 
to the unexpressed rhythm. Dr. Patterson has 
named this psychological beat the “unitary pulse.” 

Where the suppressed passage ran thoroughly 
wrong was just in the premise that an “aggres- 
sive timer” would feel discomfort in tracking 
the rhythms of vers libre, the fact being that 
only an “aggressive timer” can properly interpret 
these subtle and various rhythms. The mistake 
came in overvaluing syllabic import. Metrical 
verse, being based upon accent, has everything to 
do with the counting of syllables. Prose, con- 
taining as it does so many rhythms in a single 
page, even in a single paragraph, may very well 
be termed “syncopated” as far as syllables are 
concerned, but it, too, is based upon “cadence,” 
or rather “cadences,” for it is just here that it 
differs from vers libre. The returning cadence 
unit of vers libre has slight counterpart with the 
changing cadences of even the most rhythmic 
prose. Where the vers libre poem as a whole 
keeps to a single recurring psychological beat, 
the prose page or chapter conforms to no unit. 
A passage of prose divorced from its content may 
sound like a section of a vers libre poem; but, 
if it be taken with what goes before and after, 
the uniformity is lost. 

So long ago as March 1914 I wrote an article 
on “Vers Libre and Metrical Prose,” in which I 
endeavored to prove the difference of “curve” 
in vers libre and even the most rhythmical prose. 
Having neither the psychological training nor the 
apparatus, I was obliged to rely entirely upon my 
intuition. I felt cadence as a line rising to a 
certain height and then dropping away to mount 
again, farther on. I called this rising and falling 
line a “curve.” In a letter to me, written last 
winter after one of our experiments, Dr. Patter- 
son says: 

“It is interesting, first of all, to find that the 
measurements made from the film on which are 


recorded your readings of wers libre cadences prove 
that you possess an unusually accurate time-sense.” 


Then, after a reference to another poem and 
an explanation that the figures refer to the inter- 
vals between the chief accents, he continues: 
“Cadence from “Thompson’s Lunch Room’: 
14-15-21-18 


The cadence from ‘Thompson’s Lunch Room’ is also 
suggestive of syncopating experience, but it is dis- 
tinctly more subtle. The interval 14 rises gently to 
15, then violently to 21, after which it rebounds to 


a moderate 18. The curve of progression might be 
drawn as follows 


| 
x 4 


A series of such progressions could possibly be 
taken as the basis for your feelings of wers libre 
cadence.” 


We see therefore that intuition may some- 
times hit upon a fact, without realizing exactly 
how such a conclusion is reached. 

I did not meet Dr. Patterson until after the 
publication of his first edition. We were brought 
together by a common friend who felt that we 
were working toward the same end, but with 
apparent hostility. I confess that I went to this 
meeting with misgiving. I feared to find Dr. 
Patterson so wedded to a theory that nothing 
would induce him to forgo a tittle of his attitude. 
I was wrong. I found an open-minded man who 
cared more for truth than for anything else, who 
had not an ounce of vanity, and who was chock 
full of artistic feeling. A man who reacted 
keenly to music and poetry, and whose sympathy 
and perception made the whole discussion a de- 
light instead of a labor. 

I told Dr. Patterson that with his main con- 
tention in the chapter on vers libre—that there 
is no tertium quid between prose and regular 
verse—I was in perfect accord. I insisted that 
none of the better instructed vers libristes had 
ever held such an opinion, but that we took our 
stand from Paul Fort’s dictum, “Prose and verse 
are but one instrument graduated.” Of course, 
Dr. Patterson could hardly concur with this 
view, and—noting that he has carefully defined 
“verse” as “regular verse” —his point undoubtedly 
holds. Of course, one might be said to gradu- 
ate from “syncopation” to “coincidence,” but 
that is merely to confuse the issue. From the 
exact scientific analysis of Dr. Patterson, we find 
“regular verse” to be based upon a rhythmic 
conception quite other than that of prose. 

Still Paul Fort’s phrase held good for a form 
of poetry founded upon a different scheme from 
that of metrical verse. Upon a verse built upon 
cadence, in short. What was cadence? How 
did the cadences of vers libre differ from those of 
prose? I did not know. I could feel it, could 
illustrate by examples, but of course this was too 
personal to warrant a scientific deduction’s being 
drawn from it. But Dr. Patterson was 
immensely interested. He arranged to set up 
his sound-photographing machine, which had 
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been taken down, in order that we might make 
some experiments. I found out that he had 
never heard vers libre read by an expert, and I 
well know how it can be garbled by a poor ren- 
dering. 

That first day we experimented with two 
examples only, the passage from one of my own 
poems given above and “H.D.”’s “Oread.” I 
read both poems into the machine several times, 
and then, at Dr. Patterson’s desire, I repeated 
the poems to myself, pronouncing the syllable 
“tah” aloud on the chief accents. Dr. Patterson 
then gave me certain tests which proved me to 
be “aggressively rhythmic,” and permitted me a 
certain right to say “I feel.” This was satis- 
factory as far as it went, but the result was all 
to be found. The films would have to be 
developed and the intervals measured. 

I returned to Boston and shortly afterwards 
received the letter from Dr. Patterson of 
which I have already spoken. The result of his 
measurements of the passage from my own poem, 
I have given. The measurements of “H.D.”’s 
“Oread” were as follows: 


“The Oread’: (intervals between chief accents 
given in tenths of a second, roughly estimated). 

13-22-15-24-13-13-19-13-15-13 

The recurrence or ‘return’ of 13/10 sec. as the 
interval length in five cases in the ‘Oread’ is quite 
remarkable, and seems to indicate that you had in 
your mind an exact interval which you increased or 
retarded twice by 1/5 sec. (giving intervals 15/10 
sec. in length), and three times by from 3/5 to 11/10 
sec. (giving one interval as long as 24/10 sec.) 

You must tell me exactly what you think about 
the significance of the figures. This much, at least, 
seems clear. The opening sequence of four inter- 
vals: 

13-22-15-24 

involves acceleration and retarding of an obviously 
irregular nature. As soon, however, as we strike 
the Sth intervals, ‘return’ is evident in the presence 
of ‘13,’ which interval-size dominates conspicuously 
the rest of the passage, and so suggests at once 
coincident and therefore typical ‘verse experience.’ 
The opening sequence, on the other hand, could 
hardly suggest anything else but syncopating and 
therefore ‘prose experience.’” 

That the reader may understand what this 
means, I will print here “Oread” broken up into 
time units. It will be seen at once that the 
form is non-syllabic, in that the chief accents 
come after a greater or lesser number of sylla- 
bles. The units conform in time—allowing for 
the slight acceleration and retardation of the 
unitary pulse, guided by an artistic instinct—but 
not in syllabic quantity. 


Whirl up/ sea—/ 

Whirl/ your pointed pines/ 

Splash/ your great pines/ on our rocks/ 
Hurl/ your green over us/ 

Cover us/ with your pools/ of fir./ 


It was immediately after this that Dr. Pat- 
terson published the second edition of his 
“Rhythm of Prose.” 

In the preface to this new edition, Dr. Pat- 
terson referred to our experiments, and added 
the conclusions to be drawn from them. As his 
diction, however, is a little difficult of compre- 
hension, I will quote the concluding paragraph 
of the letter already referred to so often. It 
contains the gist of the preface, and is expressed 
in simpler language. 


“My own decision at this date, February 12, 1917, 
a decision which ‘depends partly upon my having 
heard you read with such tremendous effect bits of 
your own free verse, is that the spell of vers libre 
is at its best when syncopating experience pre- 
dominates—when the ‘cadences’ follow each other in 
the magical manner and with the occult balance of 
good prose. Is there then no difference between such 
‘unrhymed cadence’ as you have written and good 
prose? Yes, I am ready to admit what I have not 
admitted before. There is at times, not always, a 
difference; but it is a difference not of kind, but of 
degree. The separate spacing of the phrases, whether 
printed or orally delivered, puts emphasis upon the 
rhythmic balancing as such. It keeps us from for- 
getting it when we see the phrases, first of all. On 
the other hand, when we hear them spoken by 
another, we detect this suggested emphasis on the 
speaker’s part upon a sequence of balances which 
might readily be blurred, both for him and for us, 
were the text from which he reads printed in the 
solid blocks of ordinary prose.” 


I quite agree with Dr. Patterson that “vers 
libre is at its best when syncopating experience 
predominates.” In my “Tendencies in Modern 
American Poetry,” I spoke of Richard Alding- 
ton’s and “H.D.”’s practice of wers libre as 
always following the syncopating experience. 


- These poets arrived at their conclusions quite 


independently, and I remember an animated dis- 
cussion of the subject which I had with them in 
the summer of 1914. This is again a proof of 
the intuitive working of the artist’s mind, fol- 
lowed more slowly by the accurate foot by foot 
advance of the scientist. 

Dr. Patterson’s preface goes on to say: 


“Miss Lowell delivers her wers libre with much 
more swing and vim than one commonly hears in 
rose; but surely all particularly vigorous prose, if 
it is to be valued as a fit medium for vigorous thought 
and feeling, must also be thus delivered.” 


This has seemed to the reviewers a negation 
of my attitude. It is no such thing. I have 
always maintained that oratory, being impas- 
sioned speech, is therefore exceedingly rhythmi- 
cal, for it is well known that all emotion tends 
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to become rhythmic. The rhythms of oratory 
differ from those of vers libre principally in being 
so diverse. That is, in having no definite time 
unit for the whole speech. It is a fact that vers 
libre may change its time units several times in a 
long poem, but these changes fall into sections, 
a device long practiced in metrical verse where 
the metre often varies. For instance, Matthew 
Arnold’s “Church of Brow” has three sections 
and in each section is a change of metre. In 
other metrical poems, changes of metre occur in 
alternate stanzas, or even at irregular intervals. 
So many examples may be given that I will leave 
my readers to think of them for themselves. 

It is undoubtedly Dr. Patterson’s calling vers 
libre “spaced prose,” which has led reviewers to 
prophesy my immediate demise. And yet Dr. 
Patterson has carefully, if astringently, explained 
his use of the term, not only in the preface, but 
in a paragraph which he has added to the chapter 
on wers libre. He says: 


“A word, finally, must be added as to terminology. 
When regular prose becomes consistently emotional, 
whether through richness of tone-color, abundance of 
images, or conspicuous ‘return’ of certain prose re- 
frains, such as we find in Matthew Arnold’s repeti- 
tion of ‘sweetness and light’ or De Quincey’s ‘Fanny 
and the rose in June,’ all we need is to space the 
phrases on separate lines in order to obtain some- 
thing which is not to be distinguished from the best 
‘free verse.’ This resulting experience is different 
from that obtained from ordinary prose in that the 
spacing serves to focus our attention upon the rhythm 
az rhythm; but, in spite of this self-consciousness and 
its emotional consequences, our ‘glorified’ prose still 
remains a kind of prose. What shall we call it? 
Since all prose has its rhythmic possibilities, ‘rhyth- 
mic prose’ is as misleading a name as vers libre. 
Rhythmically self-conscious ‘spaced prose’ is an un- 
inviting but fairly accurate description of it in its 
more inspired manifestations, such as abound in the 
work of Miss Amy Lowell.” 


This last sentence should have proved to the 
critics that Dr. Patterson was in no way hostile 
to the results obtained by the freer forms; and 
it must never be forgotten that he is concerned 
in this book with rhythm only, and that he 
is juxtaposing, by means of his tapping experi- 
ments, prose and “regular verse,” that is metrical 
verse. The word “prose,” in his “spaced prose,” 
has no more significance as far as poetry is con- 
cerned than the “prose” in my own “polyphonic 
prose.” He uses “prose” because of the syncopa- 
tion involved in vers libre; I used “prose” because 
of the typical form in which “polyphonic prose” 
is printed. In neither case does it imply an 
absence of “poetry” in the forms concerned, for 
once more let me call the reader’s attention to 
Dr. Patterson's strict denial of the identification 


of “verse” and “poetry,” in his use of these 
terms. 

The preface to the second edition is dated 
March 31, 1917. So we may take the above as 
Dr. Patterson’s theories up to that date. But 
nine months have passed since then, and much 
progress has been made beyond the standpoint 
taken in that edition. 

Independently of Dr. Patterson, I continued 
to study the rhythms of vers libre as well as I 
could with no testing apparatus. My endeav- 
ors to beat time to vers libre poems led to the 
discovery that every poem had a more or less 
consistent beat. That the accents were, of 
course, determined by the sense; but that in 
accepting or rejecting words, the poet was guided 
by the necessity of having his beat fall con- 
sistently with this sense. It could not come 
upon connecting words, for instance, like “and” 
or “the.” Of course, I had always known this 
subconsciously, but now I began to analyze it 
consciously. I also found that some poems, 
although apparently read as slowly as others, had 
a much faster beat. What determined this beat? 
It must be some psychological time unit in the 
poet’s mind. For years I had been searching the 
unit of vers libre, the ultimate particle to which 
the rhythm of this form could be reduced. As 
the “foot” is the unit of “regular verse,” so there 
must be a unit in vers libre. I thought I had 
found it. The unit was a measurement of time. 
The syllables were unimportant, in the sense that 
there might be many or few to the time interval. 
The form being therefore non-syllabic, Dr. Pat- 
terson’s system of tapping seemed not to apply. 
But in setting aside his system, I was wrong, as 
we shall see. 

In May, I again saw Dr. Patterson, and again 
read into his sound-photographing machine. I 
also told him my time unit discovery, and read 
several poems to a metronome. The reading did 
not, in every case, exactly follow the metronomic 
swing, but the variance was so slight as to be 
accounted for by the natural acceleration and 
retardation of the artistic impulse. Dr. Pat- 
terson has dealt with this variation from a strict 
time unit in his chapter on “The Sense of 
Swing,” where he says: 


“But surely the sense of swing means nothing unless 
it be a sense of p essive movement. When a 
melody is played in strict, unvarying metronome time, 
swing is at its lowest, and the ‘psychological moment’ 
for an accent is merely a matter of remembering 
that two and two make four. What is usually meant 
by swing is really ‘elastic’ swing, where the simple 
mathematica! relations are complicated for purposes 
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of expression. Compensation figures conspicuously. 
Time stolen in one place, is repaid in another. What 
Reimann cails ‘agogic accent’ (the deliberate addition 
of length to a note, instead of stress in order to give 
it prominence) and, of course, tempo rubato (stolen 
time), belong to this category; so, though it does not 
seem to be generally remembered, all effects due to 
accelerating and retarding the standard tempo. : 
Varying rates of speed, in a broad and general sense, 
need now to be distinguished from the specific form 
in which they can appear as ‘Progressive motion,’ 
which means nothing more than varying rates of 
speed in which the variation is roughly spoken of as 
‘gradual,’ and more accurately as occurring accord- 
ing to some law of progressive increase or decrease. 
An interval, for instance, of at first one second, is 
shortened by one tenth of a second, successively, until 
it becomes three tenths of a second, after which it is 
lengthened by similar steps until it reaches its former 
size. This would be a case of rapidly progressing 
acceleration and retarding. The rate of decrease in 
the interval could be expressed by a mathematical 
equation. Another equation could express the retard- 
ing movement. The number of ways in which an 
interval could become progressively shorter is, of 
course, infinite. The point to keep clear is that every 
‘gradual’ (i.e., not jerky) progression, such as is 
plainly implied in what we mean by swing, must 
be subject to some law, instinctively felt, no matter 
how difficult to phrase. The ‘sense of swing,’ then, 
would mean the ability to move according to pro- 
gressive laws, however occult.” 


I again saw Dr. Patterson in September, and 
the results he had then reached commanded my 
instant admiration and acceptance. Working 
on the possibility of a time unit, he had come to 
the conclusion that there were really several 
forms of vers libre. These he determined by a 
combination of time tests and tapping experi- 
ments. One was the “spaced prose” which he 
had cited in the second edition of “The Rhythm 
of Prose”; another, a more obviously rhythmic 
form, which he has named “unitary verse” be- 
cause it conforms to a satisfying time unit; 
while still a third is marked by an alternation 
of prose and verse experience. Dr. Patterson 
defines seven distinct groups, starting from metri- 
cal verse, in a paper prepared for the meeting 
of the Modern Language Association held 
at New Haven in December. In the bulletin 
of the Association his paper is listed as follows: 


“An attempt at a sharper analysis of verse and 
prose. Seven types: (1) ‘metrical verse,’ in which 
the effect of a repeated stress-pattern is in evidence; 
(2) ‘unitary verse,’ in which equal time-intervals 
(marked by chief accents and filled in with a quite 
variable number of less accented syllables) form a 
satisfying succession of units; (3) ‘polyphonic prose,’ 
in which tone-color patterns are more in evidence 
than in ordinary prose; (4) ‘spaced prose,’ in which 
the balancing of broader groupings in prose rhythm 
is accentuated by printing the phrases on separate 
lines ; (5) fluid prose,’ in which the rhythm as rhythm 
is less obvious than in ‘spaced prose’; (6) ‘mosaics,’ 
in which verse and prose, or several kinds of verse 
and prose, alternate successively; and, finally, (7) 


‘blends,’ in which effects not commonly found to- 
gether are superimposed.” 

Of these divisions, it is not necessary here to 
explain Dr. Patterson’s use of “metrical verse,” 
“unitary verse,” “polyphonic prose,” or “spaced 
prose.” Everyone knows what the first is. The 
second and the fourth have been sufficiently 
noticed already in this article; it is enough to 
say that in “unitary verse” the sense of swing is 
more marked than in “spaced prose.” The third 
has been so often analyzed as to need no farther 
explanation. By “fluid prose,” Dr. Patterson 
means a highly stylistic and rhythmic prose, such 
as is found constantly in Walter Pater’s works, 
in which, however, the rhythm is not sufficiently 
conscious to warrant separate spacing for its 
phrases. “Mosaics” are those vers libre poems 
which are sometimes “syncopated” and some- 
times “coincident.” “Blends” are rare in Eng- 
lish practice. He regards “polyphonic prose” as 
practically the only English “blend,” but he has 
found other such forms in Sanskrit literature. 
As “polyphonic prose” employs all the rhythms 
of metrical verse, vers libre, “fluid prose,” and 
prose proper, so combined as to produce the im- 
pression of a constant weaving, and also affects 
its own movement by the use of rich timbre and 
“return” of thought and images, we see why it 
is a “blend” rather than a “mosaic,” in which 
verse experience and prose experience follow 
each other in sharply edged blocks. 

It should be observed that Dr. Patterson’s 
groups differentiate carefully every possible form 
of rhythmic poetic experience, but that, if we 
employ the term as a defining artistic form, only 
three of them properly come under vers libre. 
These are “unitary verse,” under which head 
he places “H.D.”’s “Oread”; “spaced prose,” 
which is illustrated by my own “Reaping”; 
and “mosaics,” where he takes Mr. Masters’s 
“Father Malloy” as an example. Metrical 
verse on the one hand, “polyphonic prose” on the 
other, stand out as individual forms, while vers 
libre is another, subdivided again into three dis- 
tinguishable sections. 

“Fluid prose” is really a prose form (the 
others are really verse forms) ; but owing to its 
suitability for poetic content, Dr. Patterson has 
included it in his grouping. 

It is not very difficult to prove that the 
cadences of even the most highly developed “fluid 
prose” differ from those of true vers libre. I 
have already shown that “fluid prose” is built, 
not upon one unitary pulse, but upon many. To 
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go a step farther, it can easily be demonstrated 
that although certain single cadences of “fluid 
prose” may coincide with the cadences of vers 
libre, others, satisfying in their position in a 
“fluid prose” piece, would completely fail to 
satisfy in a wers libre poem. To illustrate, I 
will take this sentence from Walter Pater which 
Dr. Patterson has used in so many of his tests: 
“It is the landscape, not of dreams or of fancy, 
but of places far withdrawn, and hours selected 
from a thousand with a miracle of finesse.” 
Leaving out the question of wording as not 
pertinent to the present discussion, we can hear, 
if we read the passage aloud, a strange jar be- 
tween its two halves. The first cadence ends 
with “withdrawn.” If the passage stopped here 
we should have a perfect vers libre cadence. But 
it does not stop; it goes on, and how? No new 
cadence, conforming to the original unitary pulse, 
is announced by “and hours selected from a 
thousand.” ‘This reads, not like a second self- 
sustaining cadence, but like a continuation of one 
already partly completed, and yet the rhythm of 
the passage ending on “withdrawn” is so rounded 
and final that, read it as we will, we cannot 
consider it incomplete. Dr. Patterson has tapped 
“hours” as two syllables, but whether it be taken 
as one or two, the objection remains. To make 
the passage fall into a perfect vers libre cadence, 
we should have to add some words to the second 
part; for instance, we might say, “and of hours 
carefully selected,” etc. . . I admit that this spoils 
Pater’s sentence, but it adds the second cadence 
necessary to the beating of the unitary pulse. 


I fail to see how any thoughtful person can 
discard these divisions which Dr. Patterson has 
been at such pains to discover. To me, they 
clear up much which had hitherto remained dark. 
For even in France, where more attention has 
been paid to the technique of the freer forms 
than in any other country, no experiments have 
been conducted with any such thoroughness, and 
no such far-reaching results have been achieved. 
Other books upon the subject appear as merely 
a brushing of the surface. 

For the ordinary reader, it is undoubtedly a 
pity that Dr. Patterson’s style is so technical and 
so devoid of explanatory additions. He takes 
no account of misunderstandings arising from 
the incorrect, but popular, use of words. He 
says exactly what he means, and expects his 
readers to approach his work with the same 
exactness. He announces that he is dealing with 
rhythm, and with rhythm only, and he does not 
allow for those persons who read into his study 
of rhythms a study of the whole content of 
poetry. Taken for what it is, a technical inquiry 
into the mechanism of rhythm, his book is a 
volume rich in knowledge and suggestion, and 
it must perforce augment, and in many ways 
supersede, all other textbooks on versification. 

The Modern Language Association paper 
stands as the nucleus of his next book, “The 
Making of Verse.” Together, the two treatises 
form a theory of rhythm more advanced than 
any heretofore suggested, and it is probable that 
they will come to be considered as definitive. 


Amy LowELt. 


The Structure of Lasting Peace 


VII. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF READJUSTMENT: 


That the formula, “no contributions, 
no indemnities,” is sound economics any- 
body is bound to acknowledge who has 
read Mr. Norman Angell’s trenchant and 
convincing dissipation of the “great illu- 
sion.” But that it is sound psychology is 
itself an illusion. If it were sound psy- 
chology, wars would never be waged by 
nations, nor murders and thefts commit- 
ted by men. In the long run both are fore- 
doomed to economic failure and social 
scorn. Both recur, nevertheless, with such 
constancy and so typically as to be institu- 
tional to civilization. When defining the 
place of contributions and indemnities in 


CONTRIBUTIONS AND INDEMNITIES 


the foundation of lasting peace, there- 
fore, it becomes more needful to regard 
their indirect influence on the mental states 
of the nations between whom they are to 
pass, than their direct influence upon 
national economies. Now it is significant 
that the formula against indemnities and 
contributions is a democratic and socialis- 
tic formula. It is heard in Russia and 
the United States and England, not in 
Germany. And it comes from the mouths 
of those who are Rigg with eco- 
nomic, not psychological, relationships. 
In terms of the latter, contributions and 
indemnities are of the same type of thing 
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as the pinch and blow of the childish bully. 
They constitute jointly and severally an 
immediate gratification of the sense of 
superiority, of the lust for power, regard- 
less of future consequences. They belong 
to the intoxicants, and although specious 
ratiocination may give the demand for 
them the appearance of a policy, they are, 
if history is to be trusted, the most impolli- 
tic thing a conqueror can undertake who 
wishes to hold his conquests with ease and 
permanence. “Frightfulness” is merely a 
nearer and directer view of the gratifica- 
tion of the same lusts. 

The problem of contributions and 
indemnities is at bottom the problem of 
the control and extirpation of these lusts. 
No doubt the democracies allied against 
Germany have them, but precisely because 
they are democracies, the lusts have their 
own counterpoise in the national mental 
states: the creation of the formula about 
contributions, indemnities, and annexations 
is suficient proof. The lusts are most 
constitutional to Germany. The German 
rule in Belgium and northern France, for 
example, has consisted of resurrecting and 
applying the imperial malpractice of the 

iratical empires of antiquity. This usage 
as established, in the attitude of the 
inhabitants of these lands, in their emo- 
tional set, a hatred toward Germany that 
is deep-rooted and permanent. Nothing 
short of complete extermination can miti- 
gate the blood-feud which has been cre- 
ated by the use of the levy and the corvée, 
the wanton and malicious destruction of 
property and of the self-respect of women 
and men. Any plan looking toward the 
permanent holding of these territories by 
Germany, or in case of their evacuation, 
any friendly relations between their gov- 
ernments and that. of Germany after the 
war, would—had it been guided by con- 
siderations of advantage and the lessons 
of history instead of sadistic vainglory— 
have required a policy precisely the oppo- 
site of that adopted, particularly in the 
very beginnings of the occupation. The 
conspicuous absence of such a policy is 
symptomatic, and the terms of peace must 
such as to remove the causes of the 
symptom. These causes are the German 
ruling class and the system of education 
they imposed upon the German masses. 


There are, hence, two sets of consider- 
ations for the peace conference to heed in 
the financial adjustments between the Ger- 
man government and people and the 
democratic powers. The first of these is 
of reparation for goods stolen and dam- 
age done. All levies should be returned, 
with interest at an appropriate rate. All 
forced labor should = paid for, at twice 
the market rate, because it was forced, 
with interest at an appropriate rate. For 
the murder of helpless civilians there can 
be no adequate compensation, but their 
dependents should receive a pension at the 
hands of the German nation. All pro 
erty wantonly destroyed should be paid 
for, with an additional contribution for 
the absolute loss involved. 

The foregoing stipulations apply to 
matters individual and private, and the 
obligation of the Germans on both fronts 
is not without its analogue in the obliga- 
tions of the Russians in the East. The 
Germans, it is to be remembered how- 
ever, are the aggressors. Damage done is 
the direct consequence of their initial and 
malicious act. There is a type of funda- 
mental damage to which the technique of 
modern ouee compels the defenders 
also to contribute. Such is the damage suf- 
fered by the terrain of Champagne. The 
soil of that once beautiful and prosperous 
region has been literally shot away. Its 
subsoil is chalk, of the same formation as 
the unbearing chalk-cliffs of England. The 
latter have been barren from time imme- 
morial, and the Champagne region is likely 
to be so henceforth. Should this prove to 
be the case, France has suffered a funda- 
mental damage, one that means for her an 
altered economy after the war. For this 
damage full payment is impossible, but that 

ayment should be required, sufficient at 
east to ensure life and health and security 
to the natives of the region while their 
government helps their lives into new 
channels, seems not only just, but indis- 
pensable. What that payment should be 
could of course be told only by a body of 
geological and economic rts. 

Payment for such and the other dam- 
ages reviewed above would be in the 
nature of reparation. And for reparation 
the German people as well as the German 
government is responsible. The people is 
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responsible because the whole nation 
assented to the government’s aggression, 
because its representatives in the Reichs- 
tag raised at no time and under no cir- 
cumstance any significant voice against 
the policy of “frightfulness” of the polit- 
ical and military leaders. That not even 
the Socialists uttered such a protest is tes- 
timony to the extraordinary grip of the 
government upon the fears and hopes of 
its subjects. Its grip on their fears is 
obvious enough. Its grip on their hopes 
would have been impossible without its 
thoroughgoing and programmatic use of 
the nation’s educational system for its own 
especial purposes. By its almost absolute 
control over education, a control the only 
parallel for which is that exercised by the 
priesthood over the Catholic’s education, 
the government succeeded in keeping the 
aie of Germany subjects of a dynasty 
when they should have been citizens of a 
state. By virtue of its control of education 
the German government is a cause of the 
iniquity of the German people, instead of 
one among other constituents in that 
iniquity. According to some thinkers, its 
control of education makes it the chief, if 
not the only, cause. Now the elimination 
of this causal power from the government 
of Germany is the second of the two sets 
of considerations in the financial readjust- 
ments between that goverment and the 
democracies of the Entente. This set of 
considerations demands the annihilation— 
in fact, only a little more in Germany than 
elsewhere—of governmental control of 
education. Annihilation may be accom- 
plished in two ways. First, educational 
institutions can be vendered completely 
autonomous (a consummation devoutly to 
be desired everywhere) at home. Sec- 
ondly, as many as possible of the German 
youth can be educated abroad. 

For the second method the democratic 
use of indemnities offers precedent. The 
precedent derives from the relations 
between the Western powers and China, 
and its application—in the form estab- 
lished by the United States—to their rela- 
tions with Germany cannot but be liberal 
and liberating. When the Western pow- 
ers exacted from the quite helpless Chi- 
nese government and people indemnities 
for the damage done by the Boxer rebel- 


lion of which it was a victim even more 
than they, the United States alone, of all 
the powers, directed the application of its 
share to defraying the expenses of edu- 
cating young Chinese in America. Let the 
democratic powers follow this precedent 
with regard to the government of Ger- 
many. Let the terms of peace require 
that one young German out of every thou- 
sand, both men and women, shall from his 
or her twelfth year on be educated abroad 
—in the United States, in England, in 
France, in Italy, or in Russia. An indem- 
nity should be required to defray the cost 
of so educating the new generation. The 
money of this indemnity ought not, how- 
ever, to be raised by taxes from the Ger- 
man —_ It ought to consist of a 
trust-fund, created by confiscating all the 
properties of the royal families of Ger- 
many, and of the great German landlord 
class, the Junkers. This trust might be 
held and administered by an international 
commission for the good of mankind. 
There are certain desirable extensions 
of this procedure to other governments 
that I shall discuss in connection with the 
organization of peace. At present I am 
concerned only with its influence on the 
mental set of the government and people 
of Germany. An indemnity so specified 
as the foregoing should be satisfactory to 
liberals as well as conservatives in the 
matter of war-settlements. It obviously 
can work no injustice upon the people of 
Germany. Rather is it a service to them, 
deriving as it does, not from taxation, but 
from the appropriation to public use of the 
roperty of their exploiters and masters. 
t is bound to set them free from one of 
the most potent instrumentalities of this 
mastership. Upon the minds of the mas- 
ters, on the other hand, it is bound to im- 
press the fact that they have been gy 
in the only language that they, like 
all bullies, are capable of understanding. 
It is bound to go a long way toward 
converting the bully into a peaceful citizen, 


for the expropriation of the propertied 
classes cuts the ground from under their 
arrogance, while participation, through 
educated men, in the life and labor of other 
peoples, leads the citizenry of a land to 

r fe these others. 
. M. KALLen. 
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Our Paris Letter 


(Special Correspondence of THE DIAL.) 

M. Paul Louis is one of the best-informed 
and shrewdest observers in France of interna- 
tional affairs. A Socialist in politics and an 
active member of the executive committee of 
his party, he has the faculty, too rare among 
publicists, of taking an objective view of the 
facts and not allowing his judgment of them to 
be warped by his own sympathies, desires, or 
prejudices. ‘Thus he is able without any com- 
promise of his principles to be the expert on 
foreign affairs of the “Petit Parisien,” to which 
he contributes daily a commentary on events, as 
frank and objective as the censors will allow. 
Since the war the number of people able to 
take an objective point of view has become 
smaller than ever. Indeed, most people seem 
to regard such a point of view as unpatriotic 
and to think it their duty always to believe and 
anticipate what they desire. They seem in- 
capable of understanding that, if one considers 
at a given moment that things are not going 
well for the Allies, it is not necessarily because 
one desires them to go badly; and they are dis- 
posed to dismiss any expression of what, in 
ignorance of the real meaning of that term, 
they are pleased to call “pessimism,” as an indi- 
cation of “pro-boche” sympathies. This ten- 
dency has been encouraged by the governments 
in all belligerent countries and by the press, which 
they control by means of the censorship. Some 
of its results were exposed by Mr. Lloyd George 
in his now famous “Paris” speech. Nobody can 
doubt that one of the causes of the numerous 
military and diplomatic blunders mentioned by 
Mr. Lloyd George, which have prevented the 
Allies from profiting by the superiority of their 
resources over those of their enemies, has been 
the lack of informed and balanced criticism, due 
to the press censorship. Moreover, this so- 
called “optimism,” which is not optimism but 
merely a refusal to see things as they are, inevit- 
ably leads sooner or later to dangerous reactions 
of real pessimism. A whole people, as you were 
told long ago in America, cannot be fooled all 
the time; sooner or later illusions are dispelled 
by obstinate facts and those that have cherished 
them fall from their fool’s paradise into the 
abyss. 

The few men that have kept their heads and 
tried to see things as they are, not as they would 
like them tc be, are, therefore, more than ever 
valuable at the present time. M. Paul Louis 





is one of such men, as is shown by the little 
volume just published with the title: “Trois 
Péripéties dans la Crise Mondiale” (Paris: 
Alcan; 1 fr. 25). It is a collection—the fourth 
of its series—of eight articles originally published 
by M. Louis in the “Revue Bleue”; they date 
from October 1915 to April 1917. Two of the 
articles are concerned with the Austrian Em- 
pire, three with Russia, and the remaining three 
with the policy of President Wilson. A writer 
that republishes long afterwards, and without the 
alteration of a word, articles written on the spur 
of the moment exposes himself to a severe test, 
for all his readers have now the wisdom that 
comes after the event; but M. Louis stands the 
test well. As he reminds us in his short preface, 
he had to write under the eye of the censor, so 
that he could not say all that he thought, but he 
managed to say enough to prove his possession 
of that prescience that comes from knowledge. 
The articles on the death of the Emperor Fran- 
cis-Joseph and on the “new era” for Austria- 
Hungary that many people anticipated as a re- 
sult of the new reign have been in many respects 
confirmed by the events. M. Paul Louis thought 
last February, when the second article was first 
published, that this anticipation of a “new era” 
would prove to be an illusion, “for so old a 
construction cannot easily be repaired,” and 
events seem to justify his skepticism. He fore- 
saw that Austria must remain under Prussian 
domination. 

M. Louis’s historical sketch of the four Rus- 
sian Dumas, the first in date of the articles, is 
still a valuable aid to the understanding of de- 
velopments in Russia. The article, “Veille de 
Crise,” written a month before the outbreak of 
the Russian revolution, foretold that revolution 
as plainly as the censors would allow; and that 
on the downfall of the Tsarism, originally pub- 
lished last April, is a shrewd appreciation of the 
consequences of the revolution to the Allies and 
the Central Empires. If those consequences have 
not been quite what M. Louis anticipated, that 
is because the Allies have not known how to 
deal with the forces of democratic Russia; their 
delay in revising the secret treaties, the imperial- 
ist and aggressive nature of which has now been 
revealed to the world, their omission to re-state 
their war aims, the violent and indiscriminating 
attacks of a large part of the French and English 
press on the revolution and its leaders: all these 
factors have contributed to the present state of 
affairs in Russia. But M. Paul Louis is prob- 
ably still right in his belief, first expressed eight 
months ago, that in the end the Russian revolu- 
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tion will injure the German and Austrian autoc- 
racies, not the allied democracies, if the latter 
will not forget to be democratic. 

Of the three articles on President Wilson’s 
policy, the first was originally published imme- 
diately after his election, the second last March, 
and the third, on American intervention and the 
society of democracies, on April 21. All three 
show an understanding of Mr. Wilson’s policy 
and its guiding principles which contrasts with 
the superficial comments of most of the Freach 
papers, which, at the time of Mr. Wilson’s elec- 
tion, criticized him very unjustly. Last March 
M. Louis was able to say that his very different 
judgment had been completely justified, and to 
show that the development of Mr. Wilson’s 
policy had been perfectly logical. He would not 
admit that Mr. Wilson’s breach with Germany 
was sudden; on the contrary, he maintained that 
Mr. Wilson’s policy had been settled nine 
months before, that “he had foreseen all the 
hypotheses, particularly that which has been veri- 
fied, and decided on a line of conduct appro- 
priate to each of them.” In the last article M. 
Louis deals with that “society of democracies” 
which he believes to be Mr. Wilson’s chief 
aim; he says with truth that even the allied 
countries are not yet real democracies, but only 
“democracies in course of formation,” and he 
does not except America. 

If I have given so much space to a book 
which costs only a quarter of a dollar and little 
exceeds a pamphlet in size, it is because the 
size and price of a book are no indication of 
its value and M. Paul Louis is representative of 
an important section of contemporary French 
thought, which is likely to be paramount in the 
near future. For the future in France is in the 
hands of the Socialists and M. Louis is an in- 
fluence among the Socialists, although he is not 
in Parliament and has not, so far as I know, 
any intention of entering it. During this war 
each belligerent country has known very little 
of what is being thought and done in the others; 
all the Americans newly arrived in France that 
I have met agree that there is an astonishing 
difference between the real state of things here 
and what it is supposed to be in America. [| 
gather that even the American military chiefs 
have had some surprises. This is inevitable with 
a censorship that suppresses facts and doctors 
opinion. It is therefore desirable that the Amer- 
ican public should not take its notions of French 
opinion from the newspapers, which cannot pos- 
sibly be well informed in the circumstances, and 


should make the acquaintance of such representa- 
tive writers as M. Paul Louis. 

One by «ne the great artistic figures that have 
survived the nineteenth century are passing away ; 
the death of Rodin has followed closely on that 
of Degas, who was his senior by six years. Renoir 
and Claude Monet, who were both born, if I am 
not mistaken, in the same year as Rodin (1840), 
still remain, and so does Bartolomé, who, al- 
though he cannot be put on anything like the 
same level as Rodin, will still be immortalized 
by his Monument of the Dead in Pére Lachaise, 
so immeasurably superior to all the rest of his 
work. Rodin was buried in his own garden at 
Meudon, in the tomb surmounted by his famous 
“Penseur,” where lay already the faithful com- 
panion of his life, whom he had married just 
before her death. To have buried him in the 
Panthéon would have been to fly in the face 
of his own formal injunctions, but the Govern- 
ment thought at first of bringing his body to 
Paris for a State funeral before its interment 
at Meudon; the idea was abandoned, however, 
in consequence of the present critical military 
conditions and there was only a simple lay cere- 
mony at Meudon, at which a member of the 
Government spoke. It was a touching scene, 
that last farewell to the great artist in the hill- 
side garden under whose trees he had so often 
walked with many of those present. 

Rodin, who had once been so violently at- 
tacked by all the artistic pontiffs and regarded 
by the public as a crank, lived to become one of 
the chief glories of France. The State gladly 
accepted from him the generous gift of his works, 
and the Hotel de Biron, that beautiful old 
house with its huge garden at the corner of 
the rue de Varenne and the boulevard des In- 
valides, will in future be the Musée Rodin. By 
an irony of fate Rodin died just at the moment 
when the Académie des Beaux Arts had at last 
discovered that his absence from its ranks was 
not to its credit and was thinking of asking him 
to allow himself to be proposed as a member. 
Would he have accepted? I hardly think so, 
for the proposal came too late to confer any 
honor on him and there was no particular rea- 
son why he should have honored the last ram- 
part of artistic obscurantism. You have, I believe, 
no official academies in America and you may be 
thankful for it. They are the bane of litera- 
ture and art, and the enemies of individuality. 
A pupil of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, which is 
controlled by the Académie, has either to sink 
his individuality and ruin himself for life as an 
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artist, or else to live in a state of constant con- 
flict with his teachers, unless, like Degas, he 
leaves it in disgust after a few months. It is 
melancholy to read the list of former “Prix de 
Rome” and notice how very few of them count 
at all as artists; there is not among them a single 
painter or sculptor of the first rank. Nor have 
the great artists of modern France belonged to 
the Académie des Beaux Arts, not Rodin, nor 
Degas, nor Renoir, nor Claude Monet, nor Bar- 
tolomé, for instance. Yet, because the Acadé- 
mie is an official institution, it is to the 
academicians that the State has almost always 
given its commissions; that is the reason why 
public monuments and paintings ordered by the 
State are usually so bad. As Degas used to say, 
art should not be “encouraged.” 

Even the unofficial Académie Goncourt, 
founded by the brothers Goncourt in order to 
encourage the sort of literary work that the 
Académie Francaise discourages, is falling into 
the conservatism of its official prototypes. It 
has just preferred to M. Georges Courteline a 
gentleman called Ajalbert, who is generally liked 
and is the director of the State tapestry factory 
at Beauvais, but whose literary production is 
unimportant both in quantity and quality. The 
election had been postponed several times because 
no candidate could obtain a clear majority. Yet 
the claims of M. Courteline were infinitely su- 
perior tc those of all the other candidates. The 
author of “Le Train de 8h. 47,” of “Messieurs 
les Ronds-de-cuir,” of “Boubouroche,” of all the 
marvelous studies of military service, is a genius, 
with limitations, it is true, but with a power of 
observation hardly ever surpassed. Moreover, 
his work, so intensely realist, is exactly of the 
kind that the Goncourts wished to encourage. 
It is understood that the objection to him was 
that he is a “humorous author’’; I hope that this 
is not true, for it would imply a failure on the 
part of the majority of the Académie Goncourt 
to recognize the pathos that underlies M. Cour- 
teline’s humor, like that of Bret Harte. He 
might say with Beaumarchais’s Figaro: “Je me 
presse de rire de tout de peur d’étre 
obligé d’en pleurer.” 

During the last month we have had Lord 
Lansdowne’s letter and President Wilson’s speech 
to Congress, which agreed on several important 
points. Both have had a great effect on public 
opinion, but perhaps that of Lord Lansdowne’s 
letter was the greater, for the simple reason that 
it was shorter and set forth clearly five definite 
propositions. The speech to Congress, being of 


an entirely different character, could not take 
the same form and, as it was rather long, too 
many people have not taken the trouble to read 
it through and have been content with cross 
head-lines and newspaper comments. The French 
translation of the speech, by the way, was much 
better than that of Mr. Wilson’s reply to the 
Pope. Some of the papers, for their own pur- 
poses, selected for comment only such passages 
of Mr. Wilson’s speech as seemed, when sep- 
arated from their context, to support the theory 
that the war must be continued until the Allies 
have a victory in the field, cr that of an eternal 
boycott of Germany. M. Maurice Barrés, for 
instance, in an article in the “Echo de Paris,” 
actually represented Mr. Wilson as having 
declared that we must never again have any rela- 
tions of any kind with Germany in any circum- 
stances, basing the assertion on the passage in the 
speech about “this intolerable thing of which 
the masters of Germany have shown us the ugly 
face,” which says nothing of the kind. “Nothing 
that is German,” said M. Barrés, “must ever 
again come out of Germany or remain in our 
midst.” Previous articles of his show that this 
means a permanent boycott even of Goethe and 
Wagner. The result of all this is that there is 
considerable confusion in the public mind here as 
to President Wilson’s real meaning. It would 
seem desirable that the American administration 
should have some means of correcting misunder- 
standings and misrepresentations. 

There were at first few press comments on 
Lord Lansdowne’s letter, for the papers that 
wozld have liked to criticize it hesitated to at- 
tack the statesman who is universally respected 
in France as the founder of the Entente Cor- 
diale. The “Figaro” and the “Echo de Paris” 
even deprived their readers of any extracts from 
the letter. But, although no paper published a 
complete translation, the extracts given in the 
press excited immense interest. Lord Lansdowne, 
in fact, said what the majority of the French 
people already thought; that is the explanation 
of the profound effect of his letter. The force 
of public opinion is shown by a leader in the 
“Intransigeant” warmly supporting Lord Lans- 
downe’s views. For the “Intransigeant,” which 
has the largest circulation of the Parisian 
evening papers, is extremely Nationalist and 
jingo. Another sign of the influence of public 
opinion is the declaration made by M. Clemen- 
ceau to the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Chamber that if the Central Empires made 
serious peace proposals, he would consider them. 
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There is a great deal of talk about “pacifists” 
and “défaitistes” (a barbarous word recently 
coined), but in reality the difference is between 
those who say, with President Wilson, that the 
war will be won when we have attained our aims 
by any means and, therefore, also say that our 
aims must be clearly defined, and those who 
hold that our sole aim is a military victory and 
that it will be time enough to decide what use 
to make of it when we have won it. M. Clem- 
enceau has hitherto belonged to the latter cate- 
gory; he seems now to have joined the former. 

To the numerous scandals has now been added 
a far greater one, the proposal of the Govern- 
ment to prosecute M. Caillaux for treason. It 
is already plain that France will be divided into 
two hostile camps and we shall have another 
Dreyfus affair. Ever since he prevented war in 
1911, M. Caillaux has been pursued by the bit- 
ter hostility of a certain party both in France 
and England. The London “Times” in 1911 
opposed an arrangement between France and 
Germany and has never forgiven M. Caillaux for 
making one. Lord Northcliffe was the first to 
begin the campaign against M. Caillaux in re- 
gard to his visit to Italy a year ago, which is 
the chief basis of the present accusation. Yet 
M. Caillaux went to Italy with the consent of the 
Foreign Ministry, which gave him a diplomatic 
passport, and M. Briand and M. Ribot, who 
were respectively Prime Minister and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs at the time of the visit, took no 
action on the reports now made the ground of 
a charge of treason, nor did their successors until 
M. Clemenceau came into power, after a violent 
controversy with M. Caillaux. Another reason 
of the hostility against M. Caillaux is the fact 
that he was the author of the income tax, which 
is deeply resented by the French rentiers. 

As to M. Caillaux’s policy in 1911, there can 
be no doubt that he made an excellent bargain 
for his country when he obtained complete con- 
trol of Morocco in return for a small piece of 
the Congo and that, by preventing war, he saved 
France from disaster. Russia had definitely de- 
clared that France must not count on her sup- 
port in the event of war with Germany about 
Morocco. Since the present war, he has un- 
doubtedly been one of those that desired to make 
peace whenever it should be possible to obtain 
our conditions, and he has always advocated a 
clear statement of war aims on democratic lines, 
and opposed imperialist designs. But none of 
his friends has ever heard him suggest that 
France and Italy should make a separate peace 


behind the back of England, which is the crime 
now alleged against him. ‘There has been so 
much personal and party animosity against M. 
Caillaux that suspicion of the motives of the 
present affair is inevitable; it has all the appear- 
ance of a political move and its preliminary 
stages have had a disquieting resemblance to those 
of the Dreyfus affair. I am convinced that M. 
Caillaux’s innocence will be established, if he has 
a fair trial (a secret court martial would not 
be one); the whole affair might in certain cir- 
cumstances turn out to his advantage and lead 
to the discomfiture of his enemies. But the pos- 
sible consequences, to both France and the Allies, 
of the terrible political conflict that is inevitable 
cannot be contemplated with equanimity. M. 
Caillaux has against him the forces of militarism, 
which are powerful in war time, but he has for 
him the Socialists and Trade Unionists. The 
internal situation is critical and M. Clemenceau 


is running a grave risk. Rospert DELL. 


Paris, December 13, 1917. 








Largesse 
The moon, new-minted, an untarnished treasure, 
O mendicant, behold! 
How will you hoard or hazard for your pleasure 
That coin of gold? 


Pauper no more, no longer shall you wander 
A beggar in the land; 
ee are yours, and royal wealth to squan- 
er 
Lies in your hand. 


Streams of surprise, swift cataracts of wonder 
Flow in your realm to buy; 

Mountains of miracle, that glimmer under 
A magic sky. 


Think you to purchase with the polished guerdon 
Laughter to wear—or tears? 

No ransom can redeem your beggar’s burden 
Of outworn years. 


The chest of days, for all that you may offer 
Is ever bolted fast; 

You cannot buy from Time’s eternal coffer 
One moment past. 


Miser or prodigal, whate’er your spending, 
Illiberal or free, 

As they began, so must your days have ending 
In poverty. 

J. M. BatcHetor. 
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Greek Meets Greek 


THe Greek GENIUs AND its INFLUENCE. SELECT 
Essays AND Extracts. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by Lane Cooper, Ph.D. (Yale University 
Press; $3.50.) 


Lane Cooper has performed another of those 
creditable tasks that fall in the twilight zone 
between pedagogy and scholarship. It is neither 
a handbook nor a set of texts that he has pre- 
pared, but a sort of anthology, in the main culled 
from the broad meadows of prose criticism, but 
ribboned by 2 few passages from the poets— 
Shelley, Milton, Browning. The immediate 
purpose of the book, so the preface tells, is to 
supply the need of background to a class study- 
ing Greek and Latin masterpieces in standard 
translations; yet it looks, with an ulterior eye, 
also to the classical specialist, and again to the 
incorrigible possessed of “the provincial notion 
that we have nothing to learn from the past.” 

This comprehensive order is met by a score 
of selections chosen with that studied wilfulness 
which is in the anthologist’s charter. To say that 
they are of various value were platitudinous; 
besides, it might not be true, for the selections 
are obviously chosen for various ends—not all 
of them self-evident. Certainly, the levy is 
made only upon the irreproachable, and it is 
stoutly international and without taint of the 
tempestive—Newman, Jebb, Gildersleeve, Gil- 
bert Murray, or again, Croiset and Renan, 
August Boeckh and von Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorff, all honorable men. Certainly, too, the 
reading is good reading, for the whole two 
hundred odd pages. Only—and one must ask 
it—why isn’t it edited? If the book were 
merely for the scholar, other editing than the 
arranger’s meticulous bibliography would be 
unnecessary; but then, the book is hardly neces- 
sary for scholars. If it is primarily for the 
collegian and the more studious of the public 
called general, it is absurd to let such a 
characterization of Attic education as Newman’s 
go with an unexplained apology for anachronism, 
to pass without exposition a polemical con- 
demnation of neo-classicism such as is represented 
by S. L. Wolff’s review of one of Mahafty’s 
books, or, more than all, to present without 
something of the correction which stores of more 
modern learning afford, such a myopic view of 
ancient paganism as Renan’s. The “keystone of 
my arch,” says Professor Cooper (referring to 
the structural self-sufficiency of his collection) is 
the translation from Boeckh’s “Encyclopadie und 





Methodologie der Philologischen Wissenschaf- 
ten” (pp. 263-300), devoted to a general ap- 
praisement of the nature of antiquity. Many of 
Boeckh’s specific studies are, of course, of unsu- 
perseded value, and in this particular extract 
there are numerous sagacious observations; but 
not only as a whole does it move in that omni- 
conscious Weltanschauung and Geschichtsphi- 
losophie which make the stream of German 
speculation such muddy swimming, for there are 
few of the thirty pages that do not contain 
judgments challenged or condemned by the 
course of time. An instance is Boeckh’s state- 
ment that “it was a fundamental notion of 
antiquity that fate necessarily determined every- 
thing, even the will of the gods.” The essay 
by Abby Leach, which follows Boeckh in the 
sequence, is devoted to refutation of this judg- 
ment—though it must be confessed that the 
brand of fatalism which Miss Leach is inter- 
ested in showing to be non-Greek probably 
never had any existence except as a fiction- 
writer’s explanation of his hero’s foolhardiness 
or of his heroine’s inability to control her 
passions. Boeckh, indeed, gives the proper cor- 
rective of his own statement when he adds that, 
after all, the old idea of necessity and the mod- 
ern idea of freedom are the same, “since in God 
freedom and necessity are identical.” What the 
Greeks were concerned about, as are most Chris- 
tians, was not the absence of Providence but its 
inscrutability—which is the devil of it for us 
poor mortals. In any case, a note on the sub- 
ject should have added philosophical quality to 
the implied controversy. 

But it must not be inferred that the editor 
is blind to what might be termed the indiscre- 
tions of contributors. Their differences of opin- 
ion, he hopes, will be so neutralized by their 
agreements that in the composite presentment 
which results the accidental will dissolve away 
and the pure Hellene be shown in true perspec- 
tive. And something like this actually takes 
place as a result of the collocation; for the reader 
can hardly turn from the book without a vivid 
image of Lane Cooper’s true Greek. Needless 
to say, this Greek is stylistically correct, and not 
at all unfamiliar. He is verily humanistic and 
rationalistic and is endowed with all the aca- 
demic virtues—nice as to his pomades, with 
manner so subdued as to convert his thorough 
conceit into a proper charm, as to his tongue 
with just enough of the risqué to give him spice, 
and what with his garlands and his architec- 
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tural backgrounds (a sort of archetypal college 
campus) converting the whole of life into a series 
of pleasantly plastic tableaux. Any teachers’ 
bureau would guarantee to place him from the 
mere description! To add, as it were, the grace 
of a final modesty to this image, our Greek is 
already deprecatingly rearing his altar to the 
“Unknown God,” in solicitous anticipation of 
St. Paul—(my reference here is to the last 
of the essays, in which Gilbert Chesterton 
defends Christianity as against Lowes Dickin- 
son’s honeyed paganism). 

Now I, too, have a Greek, but of quite 
another build—a most fascinating savage (for, 
culpa mea! 1 move with the anthropologists), 
with whom I should dearly love to do “field 
work.” He has all the unblushing vices and 
shameless imaginings that beset the natural man, 
and he roars with vainglory and _ panics 
with peril like the other barbarians—whom, 
incidentally, he despises in proportion to his 
ignorance of them. Yet, for all this, his utter- 
ance is endowed with so wicked a sagacity as 
shall never cease to ruin human complacency, and 
such mordancy of double intention as shall 
eternally tantalize human ingenuity. Like his 
books, so his art: all is two-faced—for, by all 
the singing heavens! my Greek knew that the 
power of his handiwork was in no smooothness 
to the sense, that his marbles are but horrible 
blanks of life if they be not transfigured by 
unearthly glories, that than sensuous beauty no 
thing is less possible, and that the very essence 
of the beautiful is something never serene, but 
always troubled. 

Very likely an historical Hellene, could he 
sojourn among us, would regard both these, and 
the multitude of other portraits by which his 
memory has been perpetuated, with small recog- 
nition; certainly he would feel some wonder at 
the attention paid him. To be sure, as he became 
habituated, this attention would gradually grow 
intelligible to him, and eventually he, too, would 
be looking back to his native age with a sigh for 
an hour happy in that, for once, the life of 
the mind was lived unweighted by apparatus. 
Which is a noble argument for the most direct 
possible acquaintance with the classical books. 
The roads of indirection lead by facile grades; 
they are pleasant, and not profitless. But what 
would one not give to take Plato or Euripides 
aside for a quiet quiz, or to treat Aeschylus or 
Sophocles to an honest pipe after the play? 

H. B. ALEXANDER. 


Keats as Thinker 


Joun Keats: His Lire anp Pogrry, His FRrienps, 
Critics, AND Arrer-Fame. By Sir Sidney Colvin. 
(Scribner’s; $4.50.) 


Thirty years ago Sir (then Mr.) Sidney Col- 
vin published his life of Keats in the English 
Men of Letters series; it has held the field ever 
since as the best treatment of the subject for the 
general reader. Even now, when the author re- 
turns to the subject in his admirable new work, 
he seems to find little cause to revise or to re- 
tract any of his former judgments; his task is 
chiefly one of amplification. Books will still be 
written about the poetry of Keats; but it may 
be doubted whether the present biography will 
ever be superseded, either in completeness or in 
charm. It is a book to read with delight; better 
still, it is a book that compels one to turn back 
and reread the poet himself. Its form is at- 
tractive; the illustrations are well chosen and 
well executed; even the very exhaustive index 
is inviting. P 

Sir Sidney is fortunate in his subject, for the 
material is abundant—he is able occasionally to 
add to our knowledge by tapping sources hitherto 
not available—and much of this material con- 
sists of writings by men of talent, if not of 
genius. He does well to paint carefully for us 
the society in which the young poet found his 
wings, quoting freely from the letters of Keats 
and of his friends; for Keats was nothing if not 
impressionable, and even when he reacted most 
decidedly against his environment, it is only by 
understanding that environment that we can 
hope to understand him. So we welcome the por- 
traits of his friends and acquaintances: Leigh 
Hunt, elegant and always sipping the delicious- 
ness of life, tea-cup fashion; Wordsworth, vain 
and rather heavy, but indubitably a great poet; 
the irrepressible Lamb; Shelley, during the life 
of Keats, never in spirit more than a neighbor; 
the faithful Cowden Clarke; Haydon, the sure 
critic and pompously mediocre painter; and Sev- 
ern, to Keats a fidus Achates. We are glad to 
learn, through liberal quotation, such homely de- 
tails about the poet’s life as these, by himself 
half-humorously recorded: “the candles are burnt 
down and I am using the wax taper—which has 
a long snuff on it—the fire is at its last click— 
I am sitting with my back to it with one foot 
rather askew upon the rug and the other with 
the heel a little elevated from the carpet. . . 
To know such trifles,” observes Keats, “of any 
great Man long since dead it would be a great 
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delight: As to know in what position Shakes- 
peare sat when he began “To be or not to be’— 
such things become interesting from distance of 
time or place.” 

More important is the biographer’s record of 
Keats’s mental life. Here again we trace the 
workings of a personality quick to appropriate 
vicarious experience, whether it is old English 
poetry, in which Keats was at times entirely 
steeped, or an engraving of a painting by Claude 
or a print of an ancient vase. Not that Keats 
ever slavishly imitated anything or anybody. In 
such a matter as the handling of the heroic coup- 
let, as Sir Sidney’s masterly sketch makes clear, 
he was bound by no worship of precedent; 
meanwhile he was learning to take what he 
needed for his purposes from the graphic arts 
. and from myth and from romance and to jumble 
them without much consideration of context. 
When is the story recounted in “St. Agnes’ 
Eve” supposed to have taken place, in the Middle 
Ages, or last night? And how much does it 
matter what the setting is supposed to be? 

So even a life of Keats proves to be necessa- 
rily much more than a calculation of influences 
and counter-influences. The central fact is not 
that Keats enjoyed this or disliked that; it is 
that various experiences, almost always felt as 
concrete images, were by him fixed in the most 
musical of verse. More than that, Keats was 
thoroughly cured of his early tendency, bred by 
his association with Hunt, merely to voice the de- 
liciousness of things. We have learned to real- 
ize how large a part of him was “flint and iron,” 
to use Matthew Arnold’s phrase. Mere re- 
action to the stimulus of the beauties of nature 
was not for him; “scenery is fine,” he wrote as 
early as the spring of 1818, “but human nature 
is finer.” Hence his devotion to “the continual 
drinking of knowledge.” Let any one who 
thinks of Keats as the mere dreamer, preoccupied 
with sentiment and romance, listen to the poet’s 
own words: “I find there is no worthy pur- 
suit but the idea of doing some good to the 
world. There is but one way for me. 
The road lies through application, study, and 
thought. I will pursue it. An extensive 
knowledge is needful to thinking people. . . 
The difference of high Sensations with and 
without knowledge appears to me this; in the 
latter case we are falling continually ten thou- 
sand fathoms deep and being blown up again, 
without wings, and with all [the] horror of a 
bare-shouldered creature—in the former case, our 


shoulders are fledged, and we go through the 








same air and space without fear.” The man 
who could write thus was not the man to be 
killed by adverse reviews, and one is glad to 
see with what emphasis Sir Sidney has disposed 
of the foolish legend to the contrary. Whether 
Keats was altogether wise in trying to pack so 
much significance into such a poem as, for ex- 
ample, “Endymion,” a poem that was from the 
first bound to be read, if at all, chiefly for its 
purple patches, is another question. The gift 
of “invention” and of making images was his in 
a supreme degree, as well as the gift of music; 
yet a great part of his glory lies in his ability to 
enter into the spirit of an old myth or an old 
work of art, and to seize with unerring instinct 
that element of it which is as much alive for us 
as it was for its first creator. Such interpreta- 
tion and transmission of the life of things is in 
itself a claim to originality of the first order. 
Rediscovery is, after all, discovery. 


WituiaM CHase GREENE. 





Mr. Chesterton’s England 


A Suort History or ENGLAND. By G. K. Ches- 
terton. (Lane; $1.50.) 


G. K. Chesterton has committed a great sin; 
he has written a didactic poem, a work of art, 
and has called it history. It is no easy thing to 
give a list of all the complex sanctities that he 
has violated by this one act; as a mere incident in 
the accomplishment of his main purpose he has 
arrayed against himself anti-Catholics, material- 
ists, aristocrats, plutocrats, and the whole tribe of 
scientific historians. But it is true of Chesterton's 
“History of England,” as it is true of any work 
of art, that the sanctities which it violates are 
not so important as the vision which inspires it. 
The hero of this poem is the people of England; 
and it is Chesterton’s central thesis that the 
people of England spent the Middle Ages in 
fighting and earning its way towards liberty and 
independence, that in the fourteenth century the 
people made an unsuccessful revolution in the 
attempt to consecrate and complete its partial 
independence, that Parliament, an aristocratic 
and plutocratic council, frustrated that revolu- 
tion, and that the sixteenth century was marked 
by a successful counter-revolution of the rich. 
From that time on the condition of the populace 
grew worse; the social reforms of the nineteenth 
century all tended in the direction of the Servile 
State. The sign of the Servile State is the per- 
mission granted to employees “to claim certain 
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advantages as employees, and as something per- 
manently different from employers.” 

The relapse into slavery was interrupted by the 
war. “The English poor, broken in every revolt, 
bullied by every fashion, long despoiled of 
property, and now being despoiled of liberty, 
entered history with a noise of trumpets, and 
turned themselves in two years into one of the 
iron armies of the world. And when the critic 
of politics and literature, feeling that this war is 
after all heroic, looks around him to find the 
hero, he can point to nothing but the mob.” 

Now this is poetry; and the fact that it is 
didactic does not destroy or even seriously impair 
its essential value. Chesterton intends to wake 
men up, and to urge them to see the past for 
themselves. He addresses himself to his task with 
all the vigor of a man trying to rescue a friend 
from the deadly effects of an over-dose of opiate. 
Hence comes his use of paradox and emphasis. 
They are far from being the idle devices of a 
man who “stands upon his head and cries that 
the world is upside down” ; on the contrary, they 
are desperately earnest attempts to awaken the 
public out of its torpor. It is no more relevant 
to criticize Chesterton for his extravagance than 
to praise him for his brilliance; we do not criti- 
cize a doctor, under similar circumstances, for 
shaking the patient roughly, any more than we 
praise him for rare intelligence when he 
announces that the patient has been drugged. 
The real and relevant question is the question 
of fact. Has the patient been drugged? If not, 
Chesterton’s poetry is superfluous, to say the 
least. But if the public has been drugged, then 
we must also ask who the criminals were that 
put the people to sleep, and what was the nature 
of the opiate. 

To each of these questions, Chesterton has an 
answer ready; but the philosophy on which they 
are based is so unfamiliar to most men that it 
runs a risk of being denounced without being 
understood. Chesterton believes that the torpor 
of the nineteenth century, which still afflicts much 
of our thinking, was due to a radically false con- 
ception of the past, to a misinterpretation of 
history, administered by popular scientists and 
popular historians. “The complaints of the poor 
were stilled and their status justified” by a fairy 
story told in the name of evolution and of prog- 
ress. The only remedy, therefore, is to inform 
the public that progress is not automatic, and 
that the sufferings of men in the present are not 
due to the impersonal action of rigid social and 


economic “laws,” but to entirely human and per- 
sonal causes which are quite within the powcr of 
the public to control. 

Thus Chesterton issues a direct challenge to 
the historians, and thus at the same time he pub- 
lishes his recipe for the improvement of society. 
For decades past, historians have proclaimed that 
“the aim of history is not to please, nor to give 
practical maxims of conduct, nor to arouse the 
emotions, but knowledge pure and simple.” They 
have thought that it was sacrilegious, a sin against 
science, to write a history which suggested any 
particular course of political or moral action. 
And now, ironically enough, Chesterton accuses 
them of having done the very thing they were 
most anxious to avoid; inasmuch as all their his- 
tories did suggest a course of action, or rather of 
inaction, to the disinherited English people. But 
if this is true, it is obvious that history can never 
be “knowledge pure and simple,” since whatever 
men believe about their past is bound to affect 
their action in the present. Therefore the 
“scientific” historian may struggle as he will; 
he cannot prevent his history from being in some 
degree a pamphlet and a creed. Chesterton’s 
“History of England” is both a pamphlet and a 
creed; but he has one great advantage over his 
“scientific” rivals. He really knows what he is 
writing and why; whereas the science of the 
ordinary historian has not even taught him what 
history is. Chesterton is a poet, and therefore 
he is still capable of the emotion of wonder which 
is the beginning of all philosophy; while the 
historians who try to treat the past as if it were 
knowledge pure and simple, prove perhaps 
their simplicity and their purity, but not their 
knowledge. 

It is to be hoped that Chesterton’s book will 
assist in destroying this old and popular but 
false conception of the relation between past and 
present. Otherwise intelligent men are always 
telling us to forget the past and set our faces 
resolutely towards the future, which is like urging 
us to be really progressive marble statues. Noth- 
ing forgets the past more readily than inanimate 
matter; nothing has its face set more resolutely 
towards the future. The very definition of 
living beings is that they do not wholly forget 
the past ; and it is worth noting that their control 
over the future is precisely proportionate to their 
control over the past. One does not render a 
baby more gloriously and gladly free by telling it 
each day to forget all that it learned the day 
before. On the contrary, memory is essential 
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to freedom. But it is equally essential that the 
memory should be correct. We maintain asylums 
for men who remember that they were Napoleons 
and Czsars. But if the delusion of past grand- 
eur is mad, so also is the delusion of past slavery. 
Neither the growth nor the loss of human free- 
dom is automatic; and as men can be enslaved 
by being taught that they were never free, so can 
they be liberated by being taught that they were 
never wholly slaves. R. K. Hack. 








Eugene Brieux 


Brigux AND CONTEMPORARY FRENCH SOCIETY. 
By William B. Scheifley. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons; 
$2.) 


“Such are the victims of fathers who have 
married in ignorance of things which you now 
know, things which I should like to shout in the 
market-place !—I have told you everything, with- 
out dramatising anything.” Thus the doctor, 
mouthpiece of the author, in “Damaged Goods,” 
and the declaration may stand for the epigraph 
of Brieux’s theatre. There are many things he 
would shout from the house-tops and he finds the 
stage the most effective medium. He uses it as 
a rostrum to bring before a wide audience the 
great social questions of the day. For him the 
theatre has no nobler goal, and he would doubt- 
less say with Voltaire: “J’ai fait un peu de bien; 
c’est mon meilleur ouvrage.” Many of us may 
disapprove this mingling of stage and pulpit, but 
Brieux is a master of his craft and the thesis 
seldom proves fatal to the artist. One of his 
most successful and admired plays, “Le Berceau,” 
seems almost a challenge to the critic. The text 
—there shall be no divorce where there are chil- 
dren—is never for a moment forgotten, and we 
are reminded of a geometric demonstration. The 
theorem is rather ostentatiously enunciated in the 
first scene, and each one following adds a line to 
the construction figure; at the end we have the 
Q. E. D., where the thesis assumes the dignity of 
the ancient fate. “I see dimly something which 
is soaring above you, above me, above us all, above 
human laws, and of which we may well be only 
the victims.” 

Unfortunately the work by which Brieux is 
best known in America is “Damaged Goods,” 
perhaps the unique example in his theatre of a 
thesis without a play. It is in the effort to right 
this injustice that Mr. Scheifley has published his 
book. He makes no attempt to discuss the legiti- 
macy of thesis drama, but it is obvious that he 


has no quarrel with the genre. His one obiter 
dictum on the subject, in a footnote, will scarcely 
satisfy hostile critics. “If the thesis is good, why 
should the play not be good also?” Of course 
the thesis must not only be “good”’ in itself, but 
adapted to treatment on the stage. And even so, 
there is always the lurking danger that the thesis 
may warp the characters or lead to special and 
undramatic pleading. Brieux is by no means 
beyond censure here. But Mr. Scheifley is chiefly 
concerned with his author as a realist, dealing 
with certain social conditions in France. He 
analyzes in detail sixteen plays, gives a rapid 
historical sketch of the question treated, and ex- 
amines the same problems as presented by 
contemporary dramatists, novelists, and social 
and literary critics. Thus the reader is given a 
large perspective and is made to realize the vital- 
ity of Brieux’s themes. One of his constant pre- 
occupations is the lot of children of divorced 
parents. No fewer than eight of his plays turn on 
this subject and there is hardly one in which the 
welfare of the children has not a prominent 
place. Mr. Scheifley’s chapter on the place of 
the child in French life at the present time and 
in the past is among the best in the book. 
Probably no two critics will agree on the lit- 
erary merit of the different plays. Mr. Scheifley 
is so intensely interested in their value as social 
documents that he is too often lenient toward the 
havoc wrought in character-portrayal by the 
requirements of the thesis. There are too many 
examples in Brieux of a sudden shift from cling- 
ing-vine weakness to Cornelian heroism, or the 
contrary. A dash of skepticism concerning the 
legitimacy of thesis drama might have led with 
profit to a study of the greater or less intrusive- 
ness of the thesis in Brieux. As it is Mr. Scheifley 
finds thesis everywhere and fails to mark its rela- 
tive importance in the plays. Thus he remarks 
in passing of “Les Hannetons” that it “explodes 
the claim that free love is less enslaving than 
marriage.” Possibly, but Brieux is wont to use 
explosives of higher power, which leave no doubt 
of his intentions, and it is probable that ninety- 
nine out of a hundred spectators will see in “Les 
Hannetons” only a delicious bit of realistic farce. 
In general, Mr. Scheifley deplores the comic or 
farcical scenes, although these are always in char- 
acter, as lessening the serious effect of the play. 
He fails to see that, in addition to the needed 
relief from angry denunciation of social injustice, 
these little scenes, which are intensely realistic, 
prove close observation and incline the spectator 
to accept the whole play as true to life. The 
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thesis drama, if it is to make for reform, must at 
least give the impression of realism. We must 
be convinced that the giant is genuine and not a 
windmill before we charge. Doubtless this is 
the explanation of the introduction of statistics 
into certain of Brieux’s plays. 

Mr. Scheifley’s two introductory chapters are 
excellent. The first contains a brief biography 
showing Brieux’s humble origin and early strug- 
gles for recognition, to which he owes his sym- 
pathy for the working classes. His six years’ 
sojourn as journalist at Rouen perhaps gave him 
his insight into the provincial character. His 
peasants are among the best that French literature 
has produced. The second chapter gives a rapid 
survey of the author’s early plays through which 
he was led to find his proper field. 

The American public owes a large debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Scheifley for his scholarly and 
sympathetic treatment of Brieux. He has shown 
admirably Brieux’s sincerity and versatility, and 
amply justified, for American eyes, the place 
accorded to the author in his native land. 


Benjy. M. Woopsrivce. 








A Thwarted Cosmopolite 


Lire AND Lrreraturs. By Lafcadio Hearn. With 
an Introduction by John Erskine. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.; $3.50.) 


This is the third volume of selections from 
the lectures delivered by Hearn at the Univer- 
sity of Tokio prior to 1902. The other vol- 
umes appeared in 1915 and 1916. All three 
have been constructed in great part from the 
notes of his Japanese students. Hearn, as Mr. 
Erskine instructs us, spoke slowly and distinctly, 
using simple words and constructions; and in 
some instances the students were able to take 
down his lectures word for word. 

These volumes are different indeed in text 
and tone from those which he addressed directly 
to the English and American public. Here we sip 
from a cup of clear cold water a succession of 
draughts quite uncolored and unseasoned. But 
it all serves admirably for the high-school or 
university student in our own country, as well 
as for the older reader who enjoys being fresh- 
ened up by a series of capable résumés. 

The range of subjects seems quite hit-or-miss. 
Doubtless the young Orientals need to know 
about the French romantics and about George 
Meredith’s poetry (which is presented both in 


the original text and in a series of careful para- 
phrases); but who would quite have expected 
to find them learning about the verse of Lord 
De Tabley or about the fairy literature of the 
North? For matured Anglo-Saxons the most 
interesting of Hearn’s chapters are the first three, 
which deal with general opinions and which state 
his views on the reading and writing of litera- 
ture—particularly the one in which he gives his 
ideas on Composition. 

He considers the architecture of composition: 
How shall one overcome the difficulties of be- 
ginning? he asks. By not beginning at all, he 
answers. When you draw a horse, do as the 
Japanese artist does: he is no more likely to 
start with the head than with the tail or the 
hoof. Hearn, in fact, seems to see a work of 
literature evolving and shaping just as nebulz 
spin and whirl into concrete solidity. Once 
more we are conscious of him as the devotee of 
color rather than as the devotee of form. “The 
literary law is, let the poem or the story shape 
itself. Do not try to shape it before it is nearly 
done. The most wonderful work is not the 
work that the author shapes and plans; it is the 
work that shapes itself. . .” In other words, 
one may best put his intellectual pride in his 
pocket, and plunge himself, at hazard, into an 
irresponsible emotional welter. 

Hearn’s observations on style may meet with 
more acceptance. What we once called “style,” 
he says, no longer exists. What is called “style” 
ought to be called “character.” He might have 
paused to mark the distinction between style and 
diction. Style, of course, is “of the man”; it 
will attend to itself—must do so inevitably, 
since anything 2 man writes is necessarily a dis- 
closure, a give-away. Yet diction, that lesser 
concern, is by no means to be neglected. What 
the books on rhetoric and composition have to 
say about “clearness,” “correctness,” “unity,” and 
the like still holds valid. No due heed to sen- 
tence-structure or to paragraph-building is 
going to screen the essential man from his per- 
ceptive readers—though Lafcadio Hearn, address- 
ing the Japanese student-body according to its 
peculiarities and needs, does offer, to those fa- 
miliar with his usual manner, an aspect which is 
almost a disguise. 

His general table of contents rather tends to 
lead the reader into literary bypaths. Hearn 
himself, as a reader, seems to have had a wide 
scope—and to have felt that anything which in- 
terested him could be absorbed and assimilated 
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by others, regardless of race or tradition. Perhaps 
not every Western student, even, would follow 
him through all the ins and outs of “Rossetti’s 
Prose” or would share his interest in “French 
Poems on Insects.” But youth is teachable and 
tends to absorb, and Eastern youth can doubt- 
less respond when Duty seems to whisper, “Thou 
must.” And who, after all, shall decide as to 
what, among the accumulations of the mind’s 
vast lumber-room, may or may not be turned, 
later, to account? After all, a university is not 
a bargain counter, at which one satisfies merely 
one’s immediate and clearly perceived needs. 

Mr. Erskine’s introduction is graceful and 
sympathetic. If he inclines to stress a little un- 
duly the importance of his material, that is a 
fault which leans—properly enough in the cir- 
cumstances—to generosity. At all events, the 
book helps build up the inner life-story of a 


thwarted cosmopolite. fienry B, FULLER. 





A Primer of Revolutionary 
Idealism 


Pouiricat Ipgats. By Bertrand Russell. (Cen- 
tury; $1.) 


“In dark days, men need a clear faith and a 
well-grounded hope, and as the outcome of these 
the calm courage which takes no account of hard- 
ships by the way. The times through which we 
are passing have afforded to many of us 
a confirmation of our faith. We see that the 
things we had thought evil are really evil, and 
we know more definitely than we ever did before 
the direction in which men must move if a better 
world is to arise on the ruins of the one which 
is now hurling itself to destruction.” 

The emotion with which one reads these open- 
ing sentences of Bertrand Russell’s must be like 
nothing so much as the thrill which went through 
the men who opened “Le Contrat Social” and 
saw on the first page: “L’homme est né libre, et 
partout il est dans les fers.” Just as they must 
have felt that in Rousseau were the liberating 
ideals of the immediate future, we feel that it 
is around the ideas expressed in this book that the 
younger generation will rally for a clear faith 
and a well-grounded hope. Mr. Russell has 
expressed these ideas in his other books. But 
here they are organized into what is virtually a 
primer of revolutionary idealism, written with a 


passionate soberness that stirs the mind as deeply 
as it moves the heart. In him intellectual power 
and concern for human values have fused at a 
more intense point than in almost any other mind 
of our time. He has welded together ideas from 
the newer psychology, from syndicalist socialism, 
from the philosophy of internationalist aspira- 
tion, into a coherent and creative philosophy, at 
once the basis for a personal as well as a social 
idealism. ‘The need of liberating the creative 
rather than the possessive impulses, the principle 
of growth, the value of reverence towards 
individuality, the obsolescence of a society based 
on property and power, the inadequacy of security 
and liberty as sole political ideals, the need of 
autonomy within the state for subordinate groups, 
the hope for gild socialism, and the organization 
of an international order that shall harmonize 
with the true community of sentiments among 
mankind—these are the ideas which have been 
made familiar in “Justice in Wartime” and in 
“Why Men Fight.” In this summary, one finds 
the same style, the calm, clear, pragmatic flavor 
of science and not of religion. Without any 
mystical taint, and with none of the traditional 
vague symbols that have become charged with 
emotion, Bertrand Russell’s fusion of intelligence 
with what we can only call “love for humanity” 
gives these ideas an emotional drive that we are 
accustomed to associate only with the mystical. 
This is the novel power of his writing. 

“Political ideals must be based upon ideals for 
the individual life. The aim of politics should 
be to make the lives of individuals as good as 
possible. There is nothing for the politician to 
consider outside or above the various men, women, 
and children who compose the world. The 
problem of politics is to adjust the relations of 
human beings in such a way that each severally 
may have as much good in his existence as 
possible.” 

Is there not a peculiar appeal in these clear 
old truths, so almost trite in their expression? 
Russell keeps something of the noble intellectual- 
ity of Huxley and Mill, but with an added de- 
classed revolutionary spirit that they did not feel. 
We have no thinker in this country to do this 
forward-pointing work. What irony that it is 
Bertrand Russell who comes from the chill and 
remote regions of mathematics with this liberat- 


ing idealism! RANDOLPH Bourne. 
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A Lucky Thirteen 


Tue Gaim Tuirteen. Short Stories by Thirteen 
Authors. Edited by Frederick Stuart Greene, 
with an Introduction by Edward J. O’Brien. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.; $1.40.) 


From time to time, and often with surprising 
mildness, we hear complaints of the low quality 
of magazine fiction and the even lower opinions 
that the editors of most of our “leading jour- 
nals” have of the public that reads and runs. 
“The New Republic” has attained its position of 
authority in so short a time, since it realized from 
the first the force of F. P. A.’s epigram that the 
average reader was a good deal above the aver- 
age. And it is because most of the magazines 
still fail to recognize the essential truth of this 
simple paradox that they remain (at least as far 
as their fiction is concerned) the flabby, cheaply 
sensual, or falsely sentimental monthlies that fail 
to interest even the proverbial mid-western bar- 
ber’s wife for whom they were designed. Espe- 
cially shortsighted has been the “happy ending” 
fallacy. The theory behind tragic tales and 
dramas holds as good today as it did in the time 
of Sophocles and Shakespeare. All art is an un- 
conscious catharsis ; and it takes a violent purge to 
rid us of violent emotions. This old philosophic 
platitude is given new life daily in every extreme, 
from a consideration of the most horrible of wars 
in the most peaceful of ages to a scrubwoman 
weeping at the movies. The need of violence 
and tragedy is something that many of our 
editors do not dare or do not desire to believe in. 
They forget that the great mass of people is no 
less interested in the dark hazards of life than 
were the Greeks or the Elizabethans; they refuse 
to believe that the tamer we become, the wilder 
grows our only half-repressed imagination. They 
offer an adventure-hungry public a series of 
pink and white heroines with perfume in their 
veins, endless variations of the Cinderella-Zenda 
romances, wax dummies with virile pretentions 
on their lips and riding breeches on their souls— 
and wonder why they cannot compete with the 
eloquent, richly detailed, and—elementary though 
its psychology still is—the more searching spool 
of film. Mr. O’Brien hints at the reason in the 
preface to this interesting volume, which started 
as a discussion around the fire. After a few 
speculations by the six who had gathered there, 
it became clear that, in spite of many differences, 
there was a taboo against the gruesome stories 
and “that American editors believed the public 
demanded the happy ending.” 


“We began to call a roll of American story-tellers, 
and as name after name was mentioned, the question 
arose in our minds as to whether or not every story- 
teller might not have one story in his private drawer 
which no magazine would agree to publish because 
of its gruesome character. The conviction grew 
among us that a grim story, no matter whether it 
was a little masterpiece or not, was hoodooed. 

And then the inspiration came. Why not try to 
find thirteen hoodooed masterpieces by thirteen un- 
lucky masters, and throw them upon the mercies of 
the public for a vote? No sooner suggested than 
done. Story-tellers, critics, and publisher for once 
agreed. If there were thirteen unlucky stories in 
America good enough to print in a book, we would 
find them and publish them with our appeal for 
judgment.” 

This book is the result—an excellent record 
for the now fortunate thirteen and a definite 
indictment of the editors that made it necessary. 
The consistent rejection of some of these stories 
is nothing short of amazing. And the puzzle 
deepens as one examines them in detail. Vance 
Thompson’s “The Day of Daheimus” is sev- 
eral shades less “grim” than some of Irvin 
Cobb’s tales published a few years ago in so rep- 
resentative a publication of the middle-class as 
“The Saturday Evening Post.” Dana Burnet’s 
“Rain,” Richard Matthew Hallett’s “Razor of 
Pedro Dutel,” and Wadsworth Camp’s “The 
Draw-Keeper” might have appeared in ‘“Col- 
lier’s” or “Every Week.” And Robert Alexander 
Wason’s “Knute Ericson’s Celebration,” far from 
having the prohibited “unhappy ending,” comes 
to a major and decidedly buoyant climax. Truly 
the American editor’s mind moves in a myste- 
rious way its wonders to perform! There is not 
one story in the volume that is mechanical, medi- 
ocre, or of the merely competent order that suf- 
fices for our montuly fiction. And what is 
similarly surprising is the distinguished style, 
the poetic perception, the high literary quality 
revealed in most of the rejected thirteen. Exam- 
ine Vincent O’Sullivan’s story, “The Abigail 
Sheriff Memorial,” and observe how delicately 
yet deeply the characters, the landscape, and the 
psychology are etched with a masterly hand. I 
snatch one illuminating fragment—a description 
of a house in New England—from its context 
to indicate his power: 

“Something unfriendly and depressing emanated 
from the house as soon as yeu crossed the threshold. 
If I were a practiced writer, I suppose I could bring 
the sensation home to you; but as it is, it baffles me 
to realize it on paper. It was not so much a sensa- 
tion of mystery as of secrecy. Those who had died 
in that house, in the seventy years or more it had 
been standing, had not quite gone away; something 
of them remained in the still rooms. At mealtimes 
there always seemed to be some other presence, or 


presences, at the table besides the master and mistress 
of the house. 
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The word for them is subdued. They are subdued 
to the atmosphere of their house, to their traditions, 
to the naive furniture they sat among. This unpro- 
testing acquiescence in the unlovely was, of course, 
to be expected, given the locality. The tradition 
was the same as that of the British small tradesman, 
nonconformist in religion and politics—the stock they 
originated from. Dreary and unpicturesque religion 
had no doubt in the first place inspired the dreary 
and unpicturesque surroundings. In a community 
which had never opened its eyes to any of the arts 
except literature, and to that only on its inartistic 
side, the absence of any testimony to aesthetic needs 
was not surprising.” 


It is too bad that these highly differentiated 
stories end on so obvious and overemphasized a 
note, a note that is in many ways the weakest. 
Frederick Stuart Greene’s tale, “The Black 
Pool,” has, in common with one or two of the 
others, a specious and melodramatic horror that 
tries to take the place of raw strength. In its very 
desire to adhere to a realistic programme, it ceases 
to be real at all and depends on a fictitious and 
forced romanticism; a plot whose villain is as 
overdrawn, whose terrors are as stereotyped, and 
whose atmosphere is as artificial in its way as the 
pallid and precise society-fiction from which it 
revolted. Otherwise the collection is an unusual 
and noteworthy one, and its publication is not 
only a sort of trial of the public but a test of our 
editors. It is something more than an interest- 
ing assemblage; it is an experiment that is also 
a challenge. 

Louis UNTERMEYER. 








BRIEFs ON NEW BOOKS 


OrEGON THE Picruresque. By Thomas 


D. Murphy. Page; $3.50. 

Oregon is one of the few states west of the 
Rockies that have not been advertised to the point 
of familiarity. References to it in history centre 
chiefly around the Columbia River, which it 
shares with Washington for the last few hundred 
miles of its course, but the bibliography is limited 
in comparison with that of almost any other 
state. Tourists are only beginning to know it 
for its more spectacular sights, such as Crater 
Lake, the Columbia River Highway, and the 
Pendleton Round-up. Mr. Murphy endeavors 
to show that these are but a few of Oregon’s 
claims to the attention of the world in general 
and motorists in particular. The subject is pre- 
sented in an informal and somewhat personal 
manner, as one might write a detailed record 
of a trip by automobile, including comment on 
hotels, garages, the price of gasoline, and the 
color of sunsets. 

Although Oregon furnishes the inspiration 


for most of the book, the trip chronicled begins 
at Sacramento, California, and includes Lake 
Tahoe and other points east of the Sierras on 
the way north. There is a short account of a 
stopover at Reno, Nevada, a town which, it wilil 
occur to the reader, is one of the least familiar 
of places, though its name is celebrated in song 
(of a kind) and story. The chapter on Crater 
Lake embraces most of the data included in the 
Government bulletins, and its originality consists 
principally of notes that may assist future motor- 
ists. Its value to motor tourists is, in fact, the 
book’s best justification, for as a piece of descrip- 
tive literature it does not take high rank. The 
author fails to invest the open road with the 
charm that it has in this region, while his por- 
trayal of the major scenic marvels lacks the 
power of conveying even a modicum of the re- 
actions produced by the originals. “Into the 
Yosemite by Motor” and “A Run to the Roose- 
velt Dam and to the Petrified Forest” are articles 
supplementing the main narrative. There are 
automobile maps showing the routes covered, 
and many excellent illustrations in color and 


halftone. 


BritisH ForEIGN Pouicy In Europe. 
Hugh E. Egerton. Macmillan; $2. 


It has often been charged “by German publi- 
cists and historians that the past history of British 
foreign policy has been conspicuous for its display 
of perfidy and unscrupulousness.” So impressed 
was a recent German writer with the vicious 
character of English diplomacy that, while heart- 
ily supporting the movement to rid his native 
language of foreign words, he felt that an excep- 
tion should be made of the word “perfidious” in 
its German form, as otherwise it would be impos- 
sible to characterize properly the policies of 
Westminster. Apparently Englishmen have come 
to feel that the charge ought to be refuted; and 
Professor Egerton, of Oxford, has undertaken to 
provide the refutation. 

Professor Egerton is widely known for his 
studies in colonial history; and since the growth 
of the British Empire is in large measure the 
result of diplomatic activities, a student of colo- 
nial problems is peculiarly fitted for the task in 
question. The author has produced a readable, 
interesting, and useful work, but it is not likely 
to add to his fame as a historian. The book is 
to a large extent a compilation and gives evidence 
of somewhat hurried preparation, as is true of 
so many of the “timely” books that have been 
published since 1914. Professor Egerton is less 
concerned with the details of diplomatic history 
than with the opinions and purposes of the states- 
men who have controlled the policies of the Brit- 
ish foreign office; his work is consequently a 
discussion rather than a narrative. After having 
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presented and examined all the important facts 
relating to English foreign policy since the days 
of Elizabeth, he concludes that, while English 
diplomats have always watched carefully over 
what were supposedly British interests, the treat- 
ment accorded to neighbors and allies by the 
English government has nearly always been in 
agreement with the highest political morality of 
the time. He denies that the Emperor was 
betrayed in 1713 and that Frederick II was 
deserted by the English in 1763; in both 
instances the original issues of the conflict had 
been settled and there was no longer any good 
reason for continuing the war. During the wars 
with the French Republic and the Napoleonic 
Empire England alone of all the countries allied 
against the French was steadfast in maintaining 
the cause of European freedom. ‘Time and again 
Prussia and Austria came to terms with the 
enemy and left England in the lurch; and the 
record of Russia during that trying period is 
scarcely more creditable than that of her Teu- 
tonic neighbors. 

The author discusses in some detail the many 
difficult problems of the nineteenth-century diplo- 
macy, and he finds that with few exceptions the 
positions assumed and the methods employed by 
the English government have been not only 
defensible but in accord with rational principles. 
As one might expect, the problem of Belgium in 
its various phases is given a prominent place in 
the history. Professor Egerton concludes his sur- 
vey with a chapter on British sea power: he holds 
that the vulnerability of the British Isles makes 
a large navy necessary; that in the treatment of 
enemies and neutrals the English admiralty has 
shown less arbitrariness and ruthlessness than any 
other naval establishment; and that in times of 
peace the British navy has rendered important 
service to humanity, the suppression of the slave 
trade being cited as a conspicuous instance. 


At THe Ricnut or THE Brarrisn Ling. By 
Captain Gilbert Nobbs. Scribner; $1.25. 


A war book likely to be widely read is Gilbert 
Nobbs’s “At the Right of the British Line.” A 
civilian officer of the new English army, Captain 
Nobbs was only five weeks in the fighting line. 
His small command was given what proved to be 
an impossible task in the fighting on the Somme, 
and after losing most of his men, Captain Nobbs 
was struck blind by an unlucky bullet and lay 
many hours in a shell hole until found and made 
prisoner by the Germans. After a short term 
of captivity, which enabled him to write an inter- 
esting description of two German prisons, he was 
sent back to England where he is today, “hap- 
pier,” as he says with pathetic cheerfulness, “than 
he has ever been before in his life.” 

This is not a great book. It is so unpreten- 





tious, indeed, that one wonders why one has 
finished it at a single sitting. But as a graphic, 
moving picture it will hold any reader. The 
story is rapidly told, the scenes are unforgetable, 
the human touches vivid, and underneath all 
runs the tone of cheerfulness and quiet courage 
of the man who has forgotten that he is brave. 
Such a book is a tonic and its popularity will be 
richly deserved. 


A Soxprer’s Memorizs. By Major-Gen- 

eral Sir George Younghusband. Dutton; $5. 

It is not the fortune of everyone, General 
Younghusband says, “after traveling six thousand 
miles and arriving in time for lunch, to discover 
incidentally in the course of conversation that 
he is expected to take part in a bloody battle 
shortly after the completion of the meal.” But 
it was repeatedly his own experience. Conse- 
quently he has in greater degree, perhaps, than 
any other writer about modern warfare the 
spirit of the soldier-adventurer. His remi- 
mscences reflect an unshackled joy in adventure, 
and an evidently keen delight in sharing his mem- 
ories to the full with his readers. 

“One learns much, and sees much,” is his 
own conclusion after his years on the Indian 
frontier and his campaigns during the Boer 
War, the Burmese War, and the Egyptian Cam- 
paign. The reader sees much, too, through his 
eyes, and possibly because the author is not con- 
sciously pedagogical, the reader also learns much 
of the feelings and the character of the men 
of every sort and degree that he has known. 
Of Tommy Atkins and his evolution there are 
some interesting revelations. “I myself,” he 
writes, “had for many years served with sol- 
diers, but had never once heard the words or 
expressions that Rudyard Kipling’s soldiers used. 
Many a time did I ask my brother officers 
whether they had ever heard them. No, never. 
But sure enough, a few years after, the soldiers 
thought, and talked, and expressed themselves 
exactly like Rudyard Kipling had taught them 
in his stories! He would get a stray word 
here, or a stray expression there, and weave them 
into general soldier talk, in his priceless stories. 
Rudyard Kipling made the modern soldier.” 

Whether General Younghusband writes of 
Kitchener and Lord Roberts, of his dogs, his 
Indian servants, the too frequent sallies of other 
native gentlemen “who were out for a short road 
to Paradise by killing a British officer,” of the 
long marches over dusty Indian roads, or of life 
in the officer’s mess, he writes with appreciation 
of that individual difference in men that makes 
part of the infinite humor of life, with vigor 
and good humor, and care that every point in 
his narrative shall be well made. “Memories,” 
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from the point of view of interest and of work- 
manship, is one of the best collections of remi- 
niscences that have recently been brought out. 
One is envious of the life that has made them 
possible. 


Tue Earty Lire or Rosert SoutHey, 
1774-1803. By William Haller. Columbia 
University Press; $1.50. 


Southey played so prominent a part in the 
intellectual and literary generation that sprang 
from the French Revolution that a competent 
study cf him has long been needed. That need 
is now being supplied. Dr. Haller’s biography, 
as published thus far, brings the story down to 
the poet’s settlement at Keswick in 1803. If the 
second volume is marked by the same qualities 
of care, accuracy, and poise, the biography will 
be indispensable to students of the period. 

Materials for a study have not been lacking, 
for Southey was a prolific author. The mere 
bulk of his writings has frightened scholars, how- 
ever, and the vanity of the man has to some 
extent repelled them. Nobody has been willing 
to grapple with an author who wrote endless let- 
ters, reviews, biographies, lyrics, and epics, and 
complacently deemed them all masterpieces. Yet 
the story of this man is not only worth the tell- 
ing; it is rich in interest besides. In this interest 
the chief elements are his association with Cele- 
ridge in the pantisocracy scheme, the condemna- 
tion along with Wordsworth as a Lake poet, and 
the savage mockery he underwent at the hands of 
Byron. But these elements are by no means all. 

Before he settled at Keswick, Southey was an 
outspoken rebel against the existing order. He 
was expelled from Westminster School; he was 
driven from his aunt’s house on a rainy night; 
he was distrusted as an enemy of the country 
and religion. Yet this man, like Wordsworth, 
only in greater degree, became in his old age a 
hidebound conservative. Burke had not loved 
change, but had been willing that the rotten 
bough should be lopped off that the tree might 
be saved. Southey grew unwilling that a single 
bough should be touched. From his beloved 
library by the lake he hurled anathema after 
anathema at the champions of political, economic, 
or religious innovation. In the course of this 
metamorphosis from iconoclast to conventional- 
ized laureate, Southey was absolutely honest and 
outspoken. That is why he is so interesting. He 
always wished that everybody should know 
exactly where Robert Southey stood. In the 
days of his respectability, to be sure, he was vexed 
that his enemies should make known where he 
had stood when he wrote “Wat Tyler.” But 
this was only a token of his hatred for what he 
himself had once been. The two halves of his 
life show the extremes to which men rushed dur- 


ing the French Revolution and the reaction to 
institutionalism afterwards. 

On Southey the writer, time has already given 
its verdict. He was better in prose than in verse, 
he always had merit, and yet he was always sec- 
ond-rate. Still, he played for high stakes and it 
often seemed he was destined to win. Those 
ambitious epics of his have nearly every analyz- 
able quality of great poetry. Southey put into 
them practically everything that counts except 
the ultimate thing—genius. 


History oF THE Unirep Sratss. By 

Henry William Elson. Macmillan; $1.80. 

This “revised edition” is merely a reprint of 
the original edition of 1904, with the addition 
of two new chapters. The first, on “The Twen- 
tieth Century,” carries the story from 1904 down 
to the election of 1916; another on “Latest In- 
dustrial Progress and Inventions” purports to 
give in some eight pages a survey of American 
industrial development since 1850. Any ex- 
tended discussion of the older parts of this book 
is out of place here. The reader is referred to 
contemporary reviews. But time is a sore trier 
of books and especially books of history. In this 
case the author’s habit of illuminating text and 
footnotes with forward-looking passages and his 
finality of statement render the book especially 
vulnerable. The fact that similar generaliza- 
tions in the new chapters attempt to set matters 
right but calls attention to the need of real re- 
vision. 

Perfunctoriness might be expected in the new 
chapters published under such conditions, and in 
this the reader will not be disappointed. Espe- 
cially is this true in the chapter on industrial 
progress, which is not at all illuminating, is dis- 
tressingly inadequate, and contains many irrele- 
vant things that belong in earlier chapters. It 
gives the impression of being dragged in to meet 
the growing demand for more industrial history, 
and serves only to furnish the book with an anti- 
climax. The chapter on the twentieth century 
is better. But even here there is almost an entire 
failure to correlate events into movements or to 
show their significance. Legislative acts are listed 
with apparently little regard for their connec- 
tion with each other and less for their bearing 
on the industrial development hinted at in the 
succeeding chapter. The author is left with a 
group of miscellanies, which he must crowd into 
the closing paragraphs for want of some better 
place. The result of the whole is to come short 
of a real explanation of recent United States 
history, an achievement which was quite within 
reach 


Since the middle of the nineteenth century a 
great change has taken place in American life. 
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In unnumbered ways it has been apparent that 
America has been growing up. Rank individu- 
alism, born of our frontier and of our rapid ex- 
pansion, has been giving way to socialization 
and group action. At times scholars have singled 
out special phases of this change and given us 
accurate and permanent appreciations of their 
meaning, even while the change was going on. 
It has remained for the present decade to bring 
to American scholarship generally a realization 
of the national development as a whole which 
had expressed itself in these various ways to va- 
rious observers. In 1904 Dr. Elson purposely 
foreshortened and condensed that part of his his- 
tory treating the period subsequent to 1884, on 
the ground that the events were too close to ad- 
mit of proper perspective. Since then events 
have moved so rapidly and so much light has 
been thrown upon them that it would seem pos- 
sible and practicable now to present a unified 
story of our national development down to the 
present. There is a real place for a medium- 
sized history of the United States such as Dr. 
Elson conceived, and a thorough-going revision 
of his book in the light of recent scholarship 
with a greater emphasis on recent history would 
be welcome. But it should be done rightly or 
not at all. 


Tue Mussum. By Margaret Talbot 
Jackson. Longmans, Green; $1.75. 


As a pioneer in its field this study of the mu- 
seum, its site and its architectural plan, its needs, 
its management, the preparation and care of its 
collections, and kindred matters, is a notewor- 
thy book. The author has spent several years in 
visiting and examining the chief museums of this 
country and of seven European countries, and 
her advice on the practical questions presented 
is therefore worthy of a respectful hearing. 
Among other wise counsels she urges economy of 
space in the architectural plan of a museum. The 
grand staircase, which in a European museum is 
often a reminder of the original palatial charac- 
ter of the building, of its having been erected 
in the first place to house royalty or nobility, 
has no useful or appropriate place in a modest 
museum planned for the preservation and exhibi- 
tion of a growing collection of art objects, nat- 
ural-history specimens, or other products of 
genius or skill, industry or research. On the 
topic of wall-coverings the writer well character- 
izes the too-prevalent burlap as somewhat 
suggestive of potato sacks. Miscellaneously com- 
prehensive museums, such as the South Ken- 
sington and the Metropolitan, she pronounces 
“monstrosities” and advises instead a number of 
smaller specialized collections “dotted about in 
the different quarters of the city.” But there is 


something to be said in favor of the vastness and 
variety of a great museum. Such a storehouse of 
wonders attracts the young especially, and facili- 
tates certain studies of a widely inclusive nature 
and those which call for research along parallel 
or divergent lines. 


Tue ReELicions oF THE Wor.p. By 
George A. Barton. University of Chicago 
Press; $1.50. 

Instruction in comparative religions has had a 
varied history in American colleges. When it 
first appeared, it was as an advanced course in 
“Bible.” Later, anthropologists began to talk 
about primitive religions, diverging from them 
into the higher types. But recently sociologists 
have been claiming the field as theirs. They 
have not succeeded, however, in substantiat- 
ing their claim to any great extent. The 
present work makes one wish they had, for its 
author is obviously a Protestant theologian, 
though one who has read some anthropology. 
His work is colored throughout by the convic- 
tion of the Protestants that man is saved by faith 
alone; his book is little more than a summary 
of the views which various peoples have enter- 
tained in regard to God, the soul, immortality, 
and so on. The following passage, which con- 
tains not the slightest hint that it is to be taken 
ironically, well sets forth the author’s opinion: 
“Among primitive peoples the essential part of 
religion is not belief but practice. One must be 
careful to do the things that are pleasing to the 
gods. They are supposed to be pleased not with 
what men think of them, but by the service that 
is rendered them. ‘The emphasis in early re- 
ligions is quite different from that in the so- 
called positive religions.” 

As we read this book, therefore, we see a 
number of religious philosophies spread out be- 
fore us. One can take one’s choice. In con- 
cluding his chapter on Christianity, the author 
tells us that he prefers his own particular choice, 
and that he thinks it would be better if all men 
were of his opinion. But if men persist in 
disagreeing, it can, in the last analysis, only be 
because tastes differ; perhaps with the advance- 
ment of public education tastes will be brought 
into closer harmony. But this is all that can 
be said so long as it is generally believed that 
a religion is merely a system of metaphysical prop- 
ositions, unanimously admitted as true by all 
the believers in that particular religion, and 
rejected as false with equal unanimity by all 
others, and as to the truth or falsity of which, 
argument is impossible. 

As a matter of fact, we are told to-day that 
concepts are but tools, and that philosophical 
systems are generally ex post facto justifications 
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of what we are doing—or at best rationalizations 
of it. A society organized in a certain way, and 
pursuing certain aims, may find the metaphys- 
ical statement of one religion useful, and another 
prefer a different one. Thus these differences of 
metaphysics reduce to differences of social envi- 
ronment: a history of religious thought should 
be the story of the repercussions of society and 
metaphysics upon one another. 

But our author does not realize this. For 
example, in the chapter on the Hebrew religion, 
he speaks of the development which that religion 
underwent at the time of the prophets; he is 
apparently oblivious of the fact that at just that 
time the Hebrew people were engaged in a life- 
and-death struggle for their national existence. 
In agony and bloody sweat, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Eze- 
kiel, and the others hammered out a conception 
of God and the world, which they induced their 
countrymen to accept and which enabled this 
people to survive when another would have gone 
into oblivion. To speak of this conception as 
“purer” or “higher” is meaningless; it was more 
useful on that particular occasion. In so far as 
all races of men are generally in a position some- 
what analogous to that of the Hebrews in the 
sixth century B. C., this conception will be use- 
ful to them all—though of course another may 
be still more useful. If religious beliefs were 
thus shown in the environment in which they 
were born, we might come to see that belief is 
not so important a part of religion as practice, 
after all, though of course it may determine ac- 
tion. If studies were made along this line—if 
religions were watched working in their social 
environment—we might eventually arrive at an 
answer to the perennial question of what religion 
is. To this, the most fundamental of all ques- 
tions in the study of comparative religions, the 
author gives no answer: we lay his book down 
no better able to answer it than we were before, 
nor could we recognize a new religion, if we saw 
it, without a label. 


Town PLANNING FoR SMALL CoMMUNI- 

Tres. Edited by Charles S. Bird, Jr. Apple- 

ton; $2. 

Civic beauty has come to be almost as much 
a popular demand as that for civic efficiency. 
Indeed, the two are not infrequently comple- 
mentary motives. But hitherto the smaller cities 
and the semi-rural communities have been sadly 
neglected in matters both of efficiency and of 
beauty. This little volume is a practical pre- 
sentation of the reasons for, and the methods of 
securing, planned cities and towns. So many 
communities have already embarked upon schemes 
for physical reorganization that it would seem 
scarcely necessary to raise the question of 


feasibility, but because many do raise a question 
of policy, it may be pertinent to say that the gains 
in property values and the greater security of life 
from an improved sanitation, to say nothing of 
bettered recreational, transportation, and civic 
facilities, make town-planning decidedly worth 
while from most or all angles from which it may 
be considered. 

This volume concerns itself with such aspects 
of town-planning as the organization and 
improvement of housing, parks and playgrounds, 
streets and roads, town forests, social life, public 
health, and transportation. The book itself is 
an outgrowth of the research of the Walpole 
(Mass.) Town Planning Committee, which got 
together for their own guidance the source mate- 
rials here published. Parts two and three of 
the volume consist of detailed plans for the work- 
ing over of Walpole and descriptions of the 
publicity methods employed to arouse popular 
interest in the project. The inclusion of this 
practical matter renders the book all the more 
useful as a guide to other communities seeking 
to rebuild themselves in a scientific and eco- 
nomical manner. 


ANTHOLOGY oF SwepisH Lyrics. Trans- 
lated by Charles Wharton Stork. The 
American-Scandinavian Foundation; $1.50. 


There is something reminiscent of the textbook 
in the bird’s-eye view of Swedish poetic literature 
shown forth in this volume. It boasts not merely 
notes on pronunciation, textual and biographical 
notes, but an introductory sketch as well. From 
this one gathers that the lyric poetry of Sweden 
“ts inferior to none” in quality, “and in richness 
it is not far behind the best of any nation during 
a similar period of time,” that is, from the mid- 
eighteenth century to the present. Free compari- 
sons are drawn between the poets represented 
and Burns, Arnold, Heine, Rossetti, and Goethe. 
One turns to examples of their emphasized excel- 
lences with an eagerness not unnaturally tem- 
pered by fear. 

The compiler and translator does not transmit 
his enthusiasm in the verse which he presents. 
The distinctions which shine out so clearly to him 
between the work of the Horatian Bellman and 
the realist Fréding are less apparent to one who 
depends on the anthology for his appreciation of 
them. One receives less a definite impression of 
the change and development of Swedish poetry, 
as suggested by the introduction, than of certain 
things which the lyrists of Sweden continuously 
celebrate. The awful majesty and bright loveli- 
ness of the forests and the fields, a cherishing of 
the name of Sweden, recurrence to her martial 
history as well as to dim, mythical legend, these 
inform the lyrics of both the older and the more 
recent poets. Whether the naive sentimentality 
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and morality which prevail are due to the man- 
ner of translation or to the poems themselves, it 
is difficult to say. Inversion and frequent dac- 
tyls combine to detract from that intensity which 
is the essence of lyrism. The variance between 
the significance of the poetry presented and that 
which its translator believes to attach to the an- 
thology weakens the effect of the interesting 
poems it contains. 


Tue Lire or Utysses S. Grant. By 

Louis A. Coolidge. Houghton Mifflin; $2. 

Of those personalities emerging from the Civil 
War with distinction, Ulysses S. Grant, next to 
Abraham Lincoln, commands the largest share 
of our interest. But for the monumental achieve- 
ment of the “Personal Memoirs,” we should 
doubtless have had, by this time, a greater num- 
ber of serious attempts to represent him through 
the medium of biographical writing. The vol- 
ume just added to the “American Statesmen 
Series” is written by Mr. Louis A. Coolidge, and 
differs in general from the other volumes of the 
series in being less academic in style. Not only 
is the book highly readable, but it fills the need 
of a biography giving an adequate proportion of 
attention to the eight years of Grant’s presidency. 
After a rapid survey of the early life and educa- 
tion of Grant, the writer engages attention upon 
those military operations in the Mississippi Val- 
ley culminating in the brilliant coup de maitre 
_ at Vicksburg. The credit for this determining 
blow against the rebellion in the West is given, 
on the authority of General Sherman, exclusively 
to Grant. The chapter on the campaign against 
Chattanooga shows Mr. Coolidge at his best in 
the ability to unite picturesqueness with due 
restraint in narration. It concludes with the 
interesting judgment that the three days’ fight 
at Chattanooga was “the most completely planned 
of all his battles, a feat unmarred in its perfec- 
tion and as a spectacle unequalled in the history 
of war.” 

The “Clinch with Lee” constitutes the heart 
of what remains of the military history. The 
interest deepens at this point because of the 
unpromising situation in the East when Grant 
took that situation in hand. That he approached 
his new problem with the silence and tenacity 
with which he conducted his western campaigns 
was to be expected. The feverish state of North- 
ern opinion, with its criticism and discourage- 
ment, is forcefully described. The North was 
impatient for the capture of Richmond; Grant, 
on the other hand, wanted Lee’s army. The 
North was anxious for a swift conclusion of the 
struggle; Grant saw from the beginning that 
the question of endurance was involved. His 
power of offensive was his military distinction. 


His genius is ascribed to his intuition, not to his 
knowledge of the science of war. 

Mr. Coolidge presents an informing and, on 
the whole, judicial account of Grant’s presi- 
dency. The student of our history knows that 
this is no easy task. Under the burden of delicate 
foreign questions and the unexampled problems 
of reconstruction, Grant’s habit of following his 
own counsel led him, in the absence of political 
experience, into numerous difficulties. The 
author brings him out of the several scandals 
involving subordinates in the administration 
without personal stain. It is admitted that Grant 
erred in overdevotion to his friends, in a too rig- 
orous enforcement of the law in the South, in 
his disposition to interfere unduly with the 
proper function of Congress, and in his failure 
to say “good-bye” to politics when he left the 
White House. Per contra, the biographer gives 
the reader a fair and interesting presentation of 
the achievements of Grant’s presidency. The 
more notable of these achievements, in which 
Grant’s own statesmanship shares a highly hon- 
orable part, are the handling of the Virginius 
affair, the introduction of civil-service reform, 
the establishment of a basis of sound finance, and 
the arbitration of the Alabama Claims. The 
author quotes Grant’s “dream” of a world court 
for the adjudication of international problems. 
One of the best features of this excellent biog- 
raphy is the liberal quotation from Grant’s let- 
ters and state papers, written in that simple and 
forceful style which proceeded from his integrity 
and strength of character, and was prophetic of 
the remarkable literary performance with which 
he closed his great career. 


Tue Lire anp Work or Georce Sy.- 

VESTER Morris: A Chapter in the His- 

tory of American Thought in the Nineteenth 

Century. By R. M. Wenley. Macmillan. 

Professor G. S. Morris is known to students 
as the learned translator of Ueberweg’s “History 
of Philosophy,” and editor of Grigg’s “Philo- 
sophical Classics.” ‘That is to say, his published 
writings are such as to suggest the suspicion 
that the erudition is an outer garment, and that 
the real personality of the man expressed itself 
in his life rather than in his books. The present 
study of his “life and work” is thus peculiarly 
welcome, as introducing us to the real Morris, 
of whom most of us had caught only occasional 
and doubtful glimpses. 

For his is a personality worth knowing. Typ- 
ical, in a way, for the age in which he lived, his 
spiritual development enables us to span the 
bridge which separates the present from the gen- 
eration which has just passed away. Brought 
up in the intensely religious atmosphere of New 
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England, he is representative of the transition 
from a ready-made, traditional creed to that 
reasonable faith which is the outcome of whole- 
hearted devotion to sincerity and truth. Devel- 
oping though it does on the soil of New England 
traditions, his philosophical position and final 
spiritual home is with Green, the Cairds, and 
other British idealists—with the thinkers who 
enlarged the rivulet of empirical thought which 
trickles down through Locke, Hume, and Mill, 
so as to make room for the wider and deeper 
rivers which form the main stream of European 
philosophy, the work of Kant and Hegel. 

It is impossible to read the book—and it is 
very readable—without feeling that Professor 
Wenley is peculiarly fitted to be its author. It 
is not only the fine qualities of style and ripe 
knowledge of men—these one would expect from 
a writer of Professor Wenley’s reputation—but 
the remarkable personal sympathy with every 
phase of spiritual experience through which Mor- 
ris passes, which especially impresses the reader. 
Rare glimpses of the biographer’s own personal- 
ity reveal a kindred spirit, who not only appre- 
ciates, but is one with his subject, because he has 
himself passed through the fire. This personal 
penetration is dominant, and produces a living 
artistic unity rare in literature; so that the book 
is no mere biographical study, but a living 


’ drama, a true Odyssey of the spirit. 








NOTES ON NEW FICTION 





“Every race,” writes M. Gustave le Bon, 
“possesses a mental constitution as determined as 
its anatomical constitution.” The clash of tem- 
peraments and traditions when two races are 
brought together in marriage has been the theme 
of many a novelist: Henry James, Edith Whar- 
ton, Pierre de Coulevain, and—George Barr 
McCutcheon. ‘These international novels vary 
in treatment from the psychological analyses of 
a genius to chauvinistic pictures of conquering, 
athletic heroes. The latest venture in this field, 
“Mr. Cushing and Mlle. du Chastel,” by Fran- 
ces Rumsey, is worthy of respect and thoughtful 
perusal. It is a study of the reaction to each 
other of the French and American types. 

Paul Cushing marries Mlle. du Chastel. Af- 
ter two years she suspects him of infidelity and 
leaves him; they are divorced; she becomes the 
mistress of Arthur Irish, an art collector; he 
tires of her; she leaves him free; Cushing seeks 
her and persuades her to return to him. The 
plot, however, is the least of the story. Cush- 
ing is an idealist who trusts to his feelings for 
guidance. With Mlle. du Chastel, on the other 
hand, all is calculated—every gesture, word, 


act. She is forever seeing nuances in what he 


accepts as simplicities, or simplicities in his 
nuances, which she cannot even express to him 
In short, they are profoundly unlike, and their 
love, though deep, is too delicate to stand the 
test of their racial antagonisms. He wishes 
to find in their marriage the beauty of the ad- 
venturous; to her, their marriage has never been 
marriage in the French moral and social accepta- 
tion of the term, but her idea of the proprieties 
requires her to put up with what she dislikes 
until she is offended by Cushing’s imaginary in- 
fidelity. 

After losing him, however, she becomes sud- 
denly sensible of fresh nuances; she has found 
Cushing’s points of view contagious and his re- 
finement of attitude and imagination unforget- 
table. She fears the uncertainty of her control 
over Irish and longs to return to the restrictive 
and conventional, so she returns to France. 
There she feels a rebirth of love for her country, 
and she attempts to content herself again with 
the significance of the perfunctory. But she 
finds her relatives narrow, their conversation 
confined to localisms, their social rules rigid, 
their capacity to feel, limited. In short, her ewn 
imagination has expanded; she has insurgent 
rushes of feeling, impulses of rebellion, that lead 
her back in thought to the early days of her 
marriage with Cushing. 

Then Cushing himself yields to an impulse 
to disregard the formal codes, to which Anne- 
Marie is clinging so fiercely. He goes to see 
her, and before the interview is over, she realizes 
what this idealist in sentiment means to her. 
She gives up what has always seemed most im- 
portant to her: her personal dignity, the sense 
of expediency; and consents to marry the man 
who had been her husband. 

Thus the author formulates the “impasse” of 
this couple for us, a formulation compact and 
veracious. She puts before us the significant 
episodes in their life together and shows us into 
what spiritual changes these contacts grow. She 
never fumbles in handling the various episodes 
—all are rich in details; but the details always 
contribute finally to the theme. (Lane; $1.40.) 

In “The Tortoise” (Doran; $1.50), a de- 
lightful tale of English village life, Mr. E. F. 
Benson displays again his peculiarly feminine out- 
look to great advantage. We have nothing in. 
our tiled apartment buildings, nor in Greenwich 
village, nor in all our beanstalk cities, to ap- 
proximate it, this stratified conventionality of 
the landed gentry. Tragedies we may offer, and 
pathos, but not these pinched and wistful groups 
of utter correctness. It is not a sad book; it 
is hilarious—and pathetic. 

Who but Sir Arthur Conan Doyle could have 
devised the crushing blow for the German gov- 
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ernment revealed in “His Last-Bow” (Doran; 
$1.35)? No pains are spared by the crafty von 
Bork to play havoc with the plans of England; 
but Sherlock Holmes appears, like a bad fairy, 
to punish his Prussian pride. The other stories 
in the book are characteristic of our old friend 
Holmes, but have been successfully developed 
without the aid of the needle. 

Joseph C. Lincoln’s style and his Cape Cod 
folk are too well known to need introduction. 
We have, in “Extricating Obadiah” (Appleton; 
$1.50), a simple sea cook much at the mercy of 
designing, unscrupulous landsmen; a shrewd old 
sea captain, who comes to his rescue and more 
than spoils the game for the confidence men; the 
step-daughter of the chief villain; her lover, 
much troubled by the villain’s machinations; and 
a good housekeeper, who eventually tests the sus- 
ceptibility of the captain. The story moves for- 
ward at a leisurely gait and is full of the humor 
that we associate with Mr. Lincoln. 

In “The Unholy Three” (Lane; $1.40) C. A. 
Robbins gives us the history of a dwarf, a giant, 
and a witless fellow who escape from a circus 
and go forth to spread terror of themselves in 
the world. They commit various gruesome mur- 
ders and always escape by means of clever dis- 
guises, the dwarf being dressed as a baby and 
the witless one as a woman. For one of the 
murders, an innocent by-stander is arrested. He 
rather enjoys the experience until he realizes that 
his life is in danger, for the notoriety enables 
him to sell the murder and mystery stories he 
has been trying to sell in vain. The book is 
rather better than this short résumé of it would 
indicate, for the tale is told in a fantastic, charm- 
ing style. 

Mr. Vincent O'Sullivan is one of those 
American novelists who return to their country- 
men with a letter of introduction from English 
critics. If he had come with only “Sentiment” 
(Small, Maynard; $1.50) as a visiting-card, we 
should have to express a slight disappointment. 
The book has all the materials of charming 
comedy; his style has a light and yet assured 
touch; his manner is ingratiating. But just 
what is he trying to do? The situation is comic 
enough: the matter-of-fact young William, 
brought down by his aunt to the country from 
his hated London job to woo the plump and 
innocent heiress his aunt has selected for him; 
his posing as a poet in order to defeat a lawyer 
rival; the coming of the wilful young woman 
to whom William has engaged himself in Lon- 
don; William’s alarm, and his aunt’s impatience. 
The author, however, before the story is finished, 
deserts his opportunity for farce, to draw this 
neurotic fiancée in rather deep and telling strokes. 
Her intrigue with the rival assumes a tone far 


from comic, and leaves William’s fall into the 
arms of the heiress as a note of bathos rather 
than of comedy. The book ends with the amorous 
Penelope seeing her hero in khaki off for the 
wars—a note that is utterly false in such a 
comedy as the story began to be. This shift in 
emotional tone betrays an unexpected inexpert- 
ness in Mr. O'Sullivan. And this sense of in- 
security one feels in him is reénforced by a 
sententiousness of comment which now and then 
cuts across the comedy. “Sentiment” seems like 
the work of a talented but not assured crafts- 
man. 

“The Secret Witness,” by George Gibbs 
(Appleton ; $1.50), and ““The Green Tree Mys- 
tery,” by Roman Doubleday (Appleton; $1.40), 
are sops to the public that loves a mystery. 
“The Secret Witness” is political. A supposed 
plot of Germany’s against Austria, a plot which 
the latter thwarts by the famous assassination at 
Sarajevo, affords an Englishman and an Austrian 
countess whom he loves, all the agonies of separa- 
tion caused by difference of political views. “The 
Green Tree Mystery” is a story of murder, sus- 
picion, and suspense. Its interest is largely due 
to the skill with which the author keeps the 
reader guessing as to the outcome. 

If romance be taken as a synonym for un- 
reality, then “Fishpingle,” by Horace Annesley 
Vachell (Doran; $1.35), is a veritable master- 
piece of romanticism. We have come to the 
conclusion that publishers and reviewers must 
frequently adopt this meaning of the word; 
perhaps their readers accept it as a recommenda- 
tion. All that can be seriously commended in 
“Fishpingle,” however, besides the title, is the 
attempt, rather half-hearted, to discuss in fic- 
tional terms the problem of the passing of Eng- 
land’s landed gentry. Beyond that, it is simply 
a conventionally cheerful story of the variety 
termed pleasant. 

In “My Wife,” by Edward Burke (Dutton; 
$1.50), a husband tells us about his wife—what 
a deceitful, wilful, untidy person she is. The 
point of the humor lies in his unwitting disclosure 
of his own conceit, crudities, and faults. The 
love story is supplied by the affairs of his son 
and daughter. Here the father through stub- 
bornness and muddle-headedness both hinders and 
helps the wistful lovers. 

“Paradise Auction,” by Nalbro Bartley (Small, 
Maynard; $1.50), is a garrulous tale that is 
chiefly occupied with a description of the disas- 
trous effect of falling in love with the right per- 
son after one has already fallen in love with 
and married the wrong one. It is a rather futile 
and exhausted subject, handled in a manner that 
is skilful, though lamentably typical of modern 
magazine fiction. 
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CASUAL COMMENT 





WHY DO NOT STATESMEN ABANDON THE HABIT 
of giving speeches and devote themselves entirely 
to talking in the sign-language? This query is 
prompted by the kind of editorial interpretation 
which everywhere greeted Lloyd George’s defi- 
nition of Allied war-aims, delivered before the 
congress of English trade unions. Whatever else 
may be said of this speech, it was certainly the 
clearest and most explicit utterance which had 
yet come from any responsible political leader, 
until President Wilson’s moving and strikingly 
straightforward announcement, less than four 
days later, of the objects for which we are fight- 
ing. Its temper was admirably calm and judicial. 
The old hysterical pugnacity about a “knock-out” 
and a swaggering Prussia, the ancient vague 
phrases about “crushing Prussian militarism,” 
the early boastfulness and threats—all seemed 
sublimated into a balanced, sane, intelligent 
address. Nothing could be more obvious than 
that Lloyd George felt deeply the responsibility 
for continuing the war—“even for a single day” 
—and that he was determined to justify what he 
still believes its necessary continuance, not only 
by general principles, but by concrete application 
of these principles to the actual war-map of the 
world. On the whole, his effort was successful, 
and it is safe to assert that no speech of any 
Entente statesman had hitherto surpassed it in 
importance. Yet how was. the speech in fact 
received? Evidently, according to the individual 
predilection and caprice of the editor comment- 
ing upon it. For example, nothing could be 
more definite or emphatic than Lloyd George’s 
contention that the principle which is to govern 
all territorial settlements after the war must be 
that of “self-determination,” or, as the Anglo- 
Saxon phrase goes, “consent of the governed.” 
Apply this principle to the difficult and delicate 
question of Alsace-Lorraine. Does it mean the 
“restoration” of Alsace-Lorraine? Yes—pro- 
vided the peoples of that unhappy province them- 
selves wish for it. In other words, it means a 
plebiscite, or else words mean nothing at all in 
statesmen’s speeches. Even when Lloyd George 
comes specifically to the question, he is extraor- 
dinarily careful not to use the word “restoration.” 
He employs the milder term “reconsideration.” 
Nevertheless most editors jumped at once 
to the conclusion that England had com- 
mitted herself to “restore” Alsace-Lorraine to 
France, whatever the peoples of Alsace- 
Lorraine might themselves have to say on 
the subject. On other points, equally wilful 
blindness was displayed. Lloyd George did not 
pretend that he loved the German constitu- 
tion. Neither did he pretend that England 
would fight to change it, if the Germans were 


so perverse as to wish still to live under so 
archaic and feudal a governmental system. He 
expressed a wish rather than a war-aim. But 
he did make clear what he was doing. Most 
editorial writers spend all their time expressing 
wishes and little else, only they don’t make clear 
what they are doing. Again we ask, why do not 
statesmen talk in the sign-language? .Then 
perhaps our publicists could understand them. 


IT Is, ONE BELIEVES, Mr. Percy MACKAYE 
who has made the greatest noise about the possi- 
ble role of the pageant in our national life. He 
has written many, and the name of one, “Caliban 
on the Golden Sands,” has been conspicuous on 
the hoardings. All his pageantry has been pic- 
torial. Some of it has attained the dramatic; 
but none of it has been intelligible. When one 
says intelligible, one means on the stage, during 
production, not by the fireside, in a book. Mr. 
Mackaye seems to be eye-minded, and to think in 
terms of print. He is a poet of tender conceits 
and pretty fancies, but a poet too lettered, allu- 
sive, and dressed-up for the necessarily broad and 
sweeping simplicities of the chronicle stage. 
These reflections come to one who looks over 
Mr. Thomas Woods Stevens’s “The Drawing 
of the Sword.” Mr. Stevens makes a direct, 
specific, and unmistakable symbolization of the 
nations and causes involved in the war. His text 
is straightforward almost to baldness, but it has 
a masculine marching rhythm, and its meaning 
is beyond doubt. No wonder great audiences 
rose to it, again and again, miners in West Vir- 
ginia no less than mine-owners in New York. 


THE COMPLACENT ASSUMPTION THAT WIL- 
LIAM BLAKE was incapable of portraiture must 
now give way. In “Arts and Decoration” for 
this month Mr. J. E. Robinson makes public the 
presence in this country of an important Blake 
collection “consisting of portraits in fresco and 
water color, original manuscripts, drawings, and 
books, none of which is mentioned in any of 
the biographies.” The collection, which once 
belonged to Sir Henry Irving, is now in the 
possession of Dr. John W. Bartlett, President of 
the American Institute of New York. The half 
hundred portraits are chiefly of men of letters 
and include Chaucer, Bacon, Shakespeare, Jon- 
son, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Goldsmith, Sheri- 
dan, Byron, Burns, Keats, Shelley, Leigh Hunt, 
Lamb, Franklin, and many others. The Keats, 
which is among those reproduced in “Arts and 
Decoration,” is striking for a certain refreshing 
vigor in the features. The question as to 
whether the manuscripts wi!l prove as important 
must wait upon their publication. There is a 
fifteen page folio in verse, “Theodicy”; a seven 
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page folio in verse, “America”; poems on a num- 
ber of persons; a 1767 “Handmaid to the Arts,” 
with manuscript poems on the fly leaves; etc. 
It is almost incredible that this rich collection 
should so long have escaped the eye of modern 
publicity. Mr. Robinson thinks the nucleus of the 
hidden treasure may have been a collection formed 
by the elder D’Israeli and mentioned by Dibden 
in 1824. The D’Israeli collection is not noted 
in Gilchrist’s “Life of William Blake,” the 
manuscript of which was edited by D. G. Rossetti 
after the author’s death in 1861. It happens 
that the Bartlett collection contains a letter from 
Rossetti which discloses the fact that in 1856 he 
was buying “wonderful drawings and manu- 
scripts portraits and poems” by Blake, 
and also an agreement to sell them, dated 
the same year. If we assume that Benjamin 
D'Israeli inherited his father’s collection in 1848, 
that it passed to his friend Rossetti in 1856, and 
that Rossetti disposed of it before revising Gil- 
christ’s book, we can understand for what reason 
Rossetti may have avoided mentioning it five 
years afterward. But such an explanation 
only makes the case more extraordinary: a col- 
lection of portraits of literary men, done by a 
prominent poet, passes from an author to his 
son, who is a popular novelist and a cabinet 
minister shortly to be premier; thence to one of 
the most brilliant poets and painters of the day; 
thence, after an interval, to the most famous 
actor of his day; and finally crosses the Atlantic 
—but receives no public mention between the 
years 1824 and 1918! 


WOULD ANY SINCERE LOVER OF PEACE DERIVE 
joy from pointing out the fortunate by-products 
of war? Assuredly not. This is the type of 
casuistry so congenial to the apologists for mili- 
tarism—one legitimately suspects the historian 
who attributes all the verve and splendor of 
Elizabethan literature to the defeat of the 
Armada or who makes the Peloponnesian war 
synonymous with the glory of Athenian civiliza- 
tion, forgetting, of course, that it was precisely 
this war and no other which destroyed that civi- 
lization. It is usually from the intellectual 
brothers of Bernhardi that one hears of “the 
canker of a long peace.” Certainly no recog- 
nized thinker today would urge a war merely for 
the sake of its spiritual by-products. No honest 
realist would attempt to balance gains and losses 
and call them equal. Of France alone, can one 
bear to think of the human potentialities gathered 
so prematurely to the earth, whose beauties might 
otherwise have been sung in new accents or re- 
flected in new forms? Now, the reaction in 
Europe after the war may take unexpected turns. 
Many believe that when again confronted with 


the strange unreality of peace, the hundreds of 
thousands who do return from the grinding battle 
physically whole will be broken in will and spirit. 
Other competent observers maintain that after 
the war something like anarchy or at least polit- 
ical violence will spread slowly over the Con- 
tinent and perhaps embrace the British Isles. 
Yet nearly everyone agrees that the great tradi- 
tions of Western civilization—what we know as 
the unbroken heritage of art and science and 
literature—will for a generation be in supine 
hands. Lassitude and fatigue, relief from strain, 
will smother the creative impulses that are al- 
ways, in the end, the outgrowth of a gracious 
and liberal and economically unworried environ- 
ment. For many years after the declaration of 
peace the artists of Europe must call upon a 
Muse of somewhat grim visage. Art is not a 
flower of impoverishment, any more than phi- 
losophy or verse. And the task of carrying on 
those achievements and purposes in the more 
gracious traditions of Western civilization may 
inevitably fall upon us. The cluster of activities 
which we call art may have to rely upon America 
for the necessary vitality to continue it unbroken 
through Europe’s barren years. It is a responsi- 
bility of which our artists and our writers are 
hardly yet aware, although a responsibility which 
ultimately they cannot shirk. 


Ir WiLtiaM JAMES HAD LivepD, January 11, 
1918, would have been his seventy-sixth birthday. 
Almost the last thing he wrote before he died 
was “The Moral Equivalent for War.” In 
these days of opposed madnesses, of the mad- 
ness of militarism over-shouting the madness of 
pacificism, it is worth while, as we recall the 
philosopher’s nativity, to recur to the sanity of 
that essay for strength and vision. It takes the 
mind from the secondary passions and interests 
of controversy, to their original source in the 
nature of man. It defers to that nature in its 
wholeness; reverently, as is the manner of Wil- 
liam James. It regards its assumptions and its 
repressions, and withal it finds that the adven- 
ture of making the world a better place to live 
in affords all the needed satisfactions, and more, 
to the “military” instinct and the aboriginal 
blood-lust whose gratification motivates so much 
that is war. We in America, under the guid- 
ance of the President, are set to look forward 
to the incarnation of the ideals of liberty, jus- 
tice, and democracy whose danger has led us te 
take arms. In this latter of the American phi- 
losopher’s works we possess an instrument 
whereby we may be helped to a realizing vision 
of both the soil and the root, the flower and the 
fruitage of these things. 
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BRIEFER MENTION 


For the past forty years Dr. J. H. Kellogg, who 
really made the Battle Creek Sanitarium, has been 
answering questions pertaining to health, and in 
“A Thousand Health Questions Answered” (Good 
Health Publishing Co.), he has published some 
answers that he considers of most importance. The 
book may be considered authoritative, though in 
some regards, such as in the use of tea or coffee, 
the author is an extremist. Where medication is 
needed, he asks his readers to consult their 
physicians. 

If the versatile Mr. Dole may be said to have a 
vocation as distinguished from his many literary 
avocations, it might not unfairly be considered to 
concern itself with Tolstoy and his works. Years 
ago he distinguished himself as a pioneer in this 
country in the translation and popularization of 
Tolstoy’s writings, and now he has written “The 
Life of Lyof N. Tolstoi” (Crowell; $1). No 
fresh discoveries or hitherto unknown facts are 
claimed for this retelling of the familiar story; 
its merit lies in its sympathetic understanding, its 
compactness, and, in all essentials, its completeness. 
After Mr. Aylmer Maude’s two ample volumes of 
a few years ago we seek rather condensation than 
amplification in any subsequent biography for 
general reading and handy reference. This 467- 
page book meets the requirements and is also 
notably in sympathy with the views and teachings 
of its subject. Mr. Dole’s anti-militarism is as 
pronounced as Tolstoy’s, and in liberality of creed 
he is not unworthy to act as literary portrait-painter 
to the author of “Reason and Religion.” 

Not yet has the history of General Botha’s cam- 
paign in German West Africa become so familiar 
as to render uninteresting such details of army 
experience as are given in Dr. H. F. B. Walker’s 
“A Doctor’s Diary in Damaraland” (Longmans, 
Green; $2.10). Six months of hardship in his 
struggle to follow up his brigade with his hospital 
unit are vividly described in these notes of minor 
events which are none the less significant because 
of their comparative unimportance. A side-light on 
the vexed question of dumdum bullets is thrown by 
the remark of a German officer who “was shot and 
captured. The first thing he said, when taken, was, 
‘Was I shot with one of our rifles or one of yours?’ 
On being told he was shot with a German rifle, 
he replied, ‘I am done for, then.’” And the writer 
continues: “One thing I have certainly noticed with 
regard to the Mauser bullets is that, if they meet 
with resistance, such as buttons or bones, they are 
very easily stripped of their nickel casing, and the 
lead, spreading or breaking up, makes a very large 
wound; sometimes, indeed, there are several exit 
wounds.” The “Hun” of West Africa is pictured 
as true to type. He has a very elastic conscience, we 
are told, and “is soldier to-day, Red Cross man 
to-morrow, civilian and spy combined the next, 
whichever serves his purpose best. On more than 
one occasion I have been asked to release German 
wounded because they were ‘civilians.’” A reading 
of the book does not leave one impressed with the 
desirability of restoring Germany’s African colonies 
to her after the war. 


On first noting the title of Richardson Brigham’s 
book, “The Study and Enjoyment of Pictures” 
(Sully and Kleinteich; $1.25), one is tempted to 
speculate whether the author makes any malicious 
distinction between the study of pictures and the 
enjoyment of them, but one is reassured and de- 
lighted on opening the book to discover that art 
is something to be enjoyed. Only too often the 
dense fog of analysis and theory settles down 
between picture and spectator, embracing the emo- 
tions and the intellect like a strange malady. The 
author, seeking to make an abridged statement of 
artistic principles, wisely searches at once for the 
milk in the cocoanut: “The merit of a picture lies, 
in general, not so much in what it represents as 
in how it is painted. As a basic quality in Art 
simplicity may be named.” “With simplicity as a 
fundamental must be closely associated Beauty.” 
Browsing still further through the book, one 
encounters a wise quotation from Innes: “A work 
of art does not appeal to the intellect. It does not 
appeal to the moral sense. Its aim is not to instruct, 
not to edify, but to awaken an emotion. Its real 
greatness consists in the quality of this emotion.” 
To emphasize further the fact that literature and 
painting are something to be enjoyed, the author 
refuses to interpret works of art or literature for 
anyone else, which is a noble resolve. However, the 
author has evidently made up her mind about 
Futurism and Post-Impressionism, for she consigns 
them to limbo. There are chapters on composition, 
on the relation of poetry to painting, and on what 
pictures to see in America and Europe. 

The function of chemistry in the development 
of the civilization of to-day, as well as in its 
appalling destruction, is made plain for the non- 
technical reader, if he be diligent and thoughtful, in 
Ellwood Hendrick’s “Everyman’s Chemistry” (Har- 
per; $2.). At least Mr. Hendrick attempts the 
seemingly impossible task of its presentation for 
the man in the street. He may not succeed in 
making wholly lucid many of the obscure phases of 
ions and valencies, asters and ethers, and the other 
more formidable features of the jargon of the 
laboratory, but he lures the reader on from soa 
to candles and from bees to “deresinified Pontiana 
rubber” or, to be bald about it, cheap chewing- 
gum. In fact the industrial profiteers of crude 
stuffs must feel somewhat abashed to find their 
ways so fully explained as they are by our chemical 
reporter. One should use this book as a guide to 
the industrial advertising pages of our magazine 
press. There is much of the whimsical interlarded 
with formule and reactions. It shocks the scientific 
mind to find the Brownian movements served up 
in lilting doggerel and the Periodic Law “put into 
Irish.” Indeed, ere one has finished the book, as 
he is tempted to do before putting it down, he 
has a strong suspicion that the author is no mere 
chemist, but a journalistic bull that has broken 
loose in the reagent room. One reads with interest 
of the magnanimous action of one chemical inven- 
tor, Frederick G. Cottrell, whose income-producing 
chemical patents now support the Research Corpora- 
tion, while their author lives on a modest govern- 
ment salary. He learns also of the wonderful 
progress made in this country, since the war, in the 
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dye industry, with all its infinite ramifications in 
drugs, explosives, and photographic chemicals. The 
butcher, baker, and candlestick-maker, and all 
their patrons, can find much to interest, much to 
learn, and not a little to reread with care in 
these pages. 

With a fine feeling for artistic detail and setting 
Sir Thomas Graham Jackson, the well-known 
English architect, presents his short book of recol- 
lections of Italian travel, “A Holiday in Umbria” 
(Holt; $3.). Less than a dozen cities of north- 
eastern Italy comprise the list, but each castle, 
each doorway of artistic importance, brings with it 
a mass of rich historical detail. And to present to 
the reader in the midst of this development, extracts 
from the famous “Cortegiano of Castiglione,” which 
Dr. Johnson called “the best book that was ever 
written on good breeding,” is to present him in 
person at that delightful court of Urbino in the 
fifteenth century. The author’s contribution to the 
literature of travel is a valuable one. 

Thomas F. Millard has recently published the 
third of his volumes on the Far East. The present 
one, “Our Eastern Question” (Century), possesses 
the desirable qualities of the earlier works, the 
voluminous appendixes made up of state papers 
and other documents, the gathering up of interest- 
ing bits of information, and the generally readable 
presentation. But it also contains all the old 
faults, and to a higher degree. The work is 
frankly “a journalistic summary rather than a 
literary production,” and the author might well 
have said, “rather than a sober, well-reasoned, and 
well-balanced production.” The great bulk of the 
work is devoted to a scathing indictment of the 
conduct and of the policies of Japan. In this part 
of the work, as another reviewer has said, “he is 
vindictive when he should be impartial; vitupera- 
tive where he should be expository; condemnatory 
to the exclusion of all mitigating facts or qualify- 
ing circumstances.” In addition, Mr. Millard 
makes a plea for the enforcement by the United 
States of the so-called “Hay Doctrine.” In this 
argument he proceeds from false premises to 
generally erroneous conclusions. The “Hay 
Doctrine” so casually cited by Mr. Millard will 
have to be defined by the student of international 
law and diplomacy rather than by the journalist. 
For one who is fairly well informed concerning 
what has happened in the Far East in the past 
few years Mr. Millard’s work is of little value, and 
for one who is not in a position to check up his 
statements and his inferences it may prove a source 
of much misinformation. 

Two interesting volumes of the “Worth Know- 
ing Series” are “Trees Worth Knowing,” by Julia 
E. Rogers, and “Wild Flowers Worth Knowing,” 
adapted from Neltje Blanchan’s works by Asa Don 
Dickinson (Doubleday, Page; $1.60 each). To 
nature students, the names of Julia E. Rogers and 
Neltje Blanchan are well known, for they have 
written, in large and small volumes, of trees and 
flowers. “Trees Worth Knowing,” for example, 
is a compromise between the author’s comprehen- 
sive “Tree Book” and her small “Tree Guide,” 
recently published. An essay, “The Life of the 


Trees,” and general paragraphs on tree and flower 
families contain elementary information of value. 
Both volumes are attractively illustrated in color 
and are of a convenient size to carry about for 
purposes of identification. 

Alfred M. Hitchcock found Japan a land of 
unfailing and ever-fresh interest; hence “Over 
Japan Way” (Holt; $2.) is free from the ennui 
of the way-worn traveller and the author’s quick 
eye catches many points of interest which have lost 
their charm to the expert in Japanese matters. 
His book is therefore an excellent introduction to 
Japan as it is to-day, in the process of rapid com- 
mercialization and industrial transformation. He 
presents an occidental interpretation of this part 
of the Orient, sympathetic and critical without 
being either rapturous or caustic. The main points 
of interest to the tourist are touched upon and 
not a few of the less frequented paths of travel 
are followed. For a quick introduction to the life 
of Japan it is satisfactory and reliable as well as 
entertaining, a welcome relief from the _indis- 
pensable but verbose Terry and the damascened 
minutie of the official imitations of Baedeker with 
which the enterprise of Japan is providing the 
Far East. 

The woman with the hoe is not so common a 
sight in America as in Europe; but the trend of 
events is fast habituating us to the spectacle of 
women engaged in what hitherto has been regarded 
by us as men’s work, and if the work is strength- 
ening and health-giving, there will be cause for 
felicitation rather than for regret at this latest 
industrial development. England has, naturally 
enough, gone ahead of us in discovering fresh fields 
of usefulness for women, and Canada, with a new 
country’s freedom from restraining conventions, has 
led the way for the parent land. Viscountess 
Wolseley, founder and head of the College of 
Gardening at Glynde, depicts attractively and hope- 
fully in “In a College Garden” (Scribner; $2.25) 
the agricultural possibilities open to young women 
in quest of a vocation. An experience of twelve 
years or more in teaching the more ladylike 
branches, if one may so express it, of farming has 
qualified her to speak with authority upon what 
may and what may not be profitably and properly 
undertaken by women in the tillage of the soil 
and the marketing of crops. Also, glimpses are 
afforded of woman’s work and woman's capabilities 
in other directions. 

“In the Claws of the German Eagle,” by Albert 
Rhys Williams (Dutton; $1.50), the war corre- 
spondent for the “Outlook,” last year met with 
a favorable reception in its serial form. Accounts 
of frightfulness might have added to the attractive- 
ness of his story for those who enjoy shuddering, 
but Mr. Williams finds himself unable, as an eye- 
witness, to record any such atrocities, and so very 
wisely leaves them for others to write down. Yet 
it is no flattering picture he paints of German 
conduct in Belgium, and without the prompt and 
energetic intervention of Ambassador Whitlock 
he himself might have fallen a victim to Teutonic 
severity. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 





Of the contributors to the present issue of THE 
Diaz, the following are somewhat new to our 
readers: 


Van Wyck Brooks has written several volumes 
of critical studies of American literature and was 
one of the editors of the “Seven Arts.” He has 
recently become a contributing editor on the staff 
of Tue DiAL. 

Jean Muriel Batchelor, who writes under the 
name of “J. M. Batchelor,” is a graduate of Bryn 
Mawr. She has published poems in several maga- 
zines, but, as she writes us, “The single dollar 
derived from the sale of these being insufficient 
for my needs, I do what is called ‘teaching’ Eng- 
lish.” She at present “teaches” in Narberth, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Hartley B. Alexander is a member of the fac- 
ulty of the University of Nebraska. 

William Chase Greene, who has recently contrib- 
uted to THe DIAL, is an instructor in Greek and 
Latin at the Groton School. He has contributed 
to the “North American Review,” “The Unpopu- 
lar Review,” and other periodicals, since his grad- 
uation from Oxford. 

R. K. Hack is a member of the faculty of Har- 
vard University and has contributed recently to 
“The Atlantic Monthly” as well as THe D1AL. 

Louis Untermeyer is a well known poet and 
critic. His home is in New York. 





The Century Co. announces the forthcoming pub- 
lication of “D’Orcy’s Airship Manual,” by Ladisias 
D’Orcy, M.S.A.E. 

The Revell Company has just published “Facing 
the Hindenburg Line,” by Burris A. Jenkins, and 
announces “The New Spirit of the New Army,” by 
Dr. Joseph H. Odell. 

Norman Prince’s letters from France are shortly 
to be published by Houghton Mifflin Co. in con- 
nection with a memoir by George F. Babbitt, “Nor- 
man Prince: An American Who Died for the 
Cause He Loved.” Prince was among the first 
American aviators to die for France. 

Arrangements have been concluded for publica- 
tion in England of “Militarism,” Karl Liebknecht’s 
suppressed study of the war. The American pub- 
lisher, B. W. Huebsch, has now issued the third 
edition here. 

The Marshall Jones Company announces for 
immediate publication an essay by Ralph Adams 
Cram entitled “The Nemesis of Mediocrity.” The 

es of the members of the Russian Commis- 
sion have just been published by the same company. 

The Thomas Y. Crowell Co. will shortly pub- 
lish a “Dictionary of Military Terms,” by Edward 
S. Farrow; “The New Warfare,” by G. Blanchon, 
translated by Frederick Rothwell; and a revised 
edition of “Tuberculosis,” by E. O. Otis, to in- 
clude material about tuberculosis in the army. 

Apparently the British and Indian governments 
have lifted their ban on Lajpat Rai’s “Young In- 
dia”; for Commander Josiah Wedgwood, M.P., 
has written the introduction to an edition just 
brought out by the London Home Rule for India 


League and each member of Parliament has re- 
ceived a copy. “England’s Debt to India,” by the 
same author, who is now in this country, was 
published last month by B. W. Huebsch. 

Critical papers by Helen Thomas Follett and 
Wilson Follett, some of which have appeared in 
the “Atlantic” and the “Yale Review,” have just 
been published by Henry Holt & Co. under the 
title “Some Modern Novelists.” Henry James and 
DeMorgan, it appears, are already “Novelists of 
Yesterday” with Gissing, Hardy, and Meredith. 
The “Novelists of Today” include Howells, Phill- 
potts, Wells, Bennett, Galsworthy, Wharton, and 
Conrad. 

Longmans, Green & Company’s January an- 
nouncements include: “The Life of John Cardinal 
McCloskey, First Prince of the Church in America, 
1810-1885,” by His Eminence John Cardinal Far- 
ley; “Canon Sheehan of Doneraile,” by Herman J. 
Heuser, D.D.; “Physical Chemistry of the Pro- 
teins,” by T. Brailsford Robertson; “The Gate of 
Remembrance,” by Frederick Bligh Bond, F.R.I. 
B.A.; “Visions and Vignettes of War,” by the Rev. 
Maurice Ponsonby; “French Windows,” by John 
Ayscough; “The Outer Courts,” by M. Agnes Fox. 

January publications from Little, Brown & Com- 
pany include: “The Unmarried Mother,” by Percy 
Gamble Kammerer, and two novels—“Cabin 
Fever,” 2 Western story by B. M. Bower, and 
“The Wolf-Cub,” a picaresque romance of mod- 
ern Spain by Patrick and Terence Casey—as well 
as a play based on the invasion of Belgium, “Pawns 
of War,” by Bosworth Crocker; “A Yankee in the 
Trenches,” by Corporal R. Derby Holmes, a Bos- 
tonian who fought alongside the tanks at the 
Somme; and “Letters of a Canadian Stretcher 
Bearer,” by R. A. L. 

The first of “Les Cahiers Brittaniques et Améri- 
cains,” paper covered translations from contempo- 
rary English and American letters, was Sir Herbert 
Tree’s “The Ultimatum,” which appeared Decem- 
ber 15 with the Sargent portrait of Tree and a 
poem, “To My Father,” by Iris Tree. The series 
is published to further an “Entente Cordiale Intel- 
lectuelle Franco-Anglo-Américaine.” Among the 
American authors listed for translation are Henry 
James, Edward Carpenter, Bret Harte, O. Henry, 
Isaac Marcosson, Josiah Royce, Stephen Leacock, 
and Edith Wharton. American friends are urged 
to subscribe in order that free copies may be sup- 
plied to French soldiers at the front or in hospital. 
The annual rate is $3.50; and subscribers, whose 
names will be printed in the “Cahiers,” may indi- 
cate to whom they wish the books sent. Corre- 
spondence should be addressed to the translator and 
editor, M. Cecil Georges-Bazile, 8 Rue Bochart- 
de-Saron, Paris. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. will shortly issue a novel of 
ancient Roman life, “The Unwilling Vestal,” by 
Edward Lucas White, author of “El Supremo.” 
Other books which the publishers have ready for 
publication are Mme. Marcelle Tinayre’s “To 
Arms!” translated by Miss Lucy Humphrey, with 
an introduction by Dr. John H. Finley, President 
of the University of New York and Commissioner 
of Education in New York State; “Songs of a 
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“AT McCLURG’S” 


It is of interest and importance 
to Librarians to know that the 
books reviewed and advertised 
in this magazine can be pur- 
chased from us at advantageous 


prices by 
Public Libraries, Schools, 


Colleges and Universities 


In addition to these books we 
have an exceptionally large 
stock of the books of all pub- 
lishers —a more complete as- 
sortment than can be found on 
the shelves of any other book- 
store in the entire country. We 
solicit correspondence from 
librarians unacquainted with 


our facilities. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 








A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago | 











The consummation of a great work 


Hauptmann’s 


Dramatic Works 


Volume VII. Miscellaneous Dramas 


CONTENTS: 
Commemoration Masque Fragments: 
The Bow of Odysseus I. Helios 
Elga II. Pastoral 

$1.50 net 





If you write, act, read or criticise, you 
need this book 


Thomas H. Dickinson’s 
The Insurgent Theatre 


A survey of the modern movement in 
the American theatre, featuring the aim, 
scope and experience of pioneers in the 
various fields. The economic as well as 
the artistic factors are thoroughly con- 


sidered. $1.25 net 





B. W. HUEBSCH Pudblisker NEW YORK 





Mother,” written and illustrated by Marietta M. 
Andrews; and “Great Problems of British States- 
manship,” by J. Ellis Barker, a prospectus of the 
questions which must be solved when Britain makes 
peace. The four volume authoritative edition of 
Pinero’s plays, edited by Clayton Hamilton, and 
Montrose J. Moses’s selection of early American 
plays, the publication of which was postponed in 
December, are now announced for the middle of 
January. The latter volume will be the first of a 
series which Dutton & Co. intend to make include 
all important American plays which have been 
successfully produced. 

A prize of fifty dollars is offered for the best 
and most beautiful definition of poetry—in poetry. 
This contest has been inaugurated by The Poetry- 
Lovers of New York City, and is open to all. The 
winning manuscript becomes the property of The 
Poetry-Lovers and publication proceeds will be do- 
nated by them to the work of the Red Cross Am- 
bulance in Italy, the country particularly dear to 
poets and poetry-lovers. The judges will be Edwin 
Markham, George Woodberry, Florence Wilkin- 
son, Ridgely Torrence, Edith Wynne Mattheson, 
and Robert Frost. The conditions are as follows: 
The definition is restricted to thirty-five words, 
all words counted, and may be less than that num- 
ber. Competitors may send in more than one def- 
inition. Manuscripts must be signed by a nom-de- 
plume only, accompanied by the name, address, and 
nom-de-plume of the writer in a separate sealed 
envelope, and must be received before noon of Feb- 
ruary 28, by The Poetry-Lovers, 122 West 11th 
Street, New York City. The result of the com- 
petition will be made known on March 28, 1918. 

From France a friend sends THe Dat the fol- 
lowing list of books concerning the war, al! of 
which are regarded there as having more than 
ordinary importance. Novels: “Le feu,” Bar- 
busse (Dutton) ; “Gaspard,” R. Benjamin; “L’appel 
du sol,” Bertrand; “Bourru, soldat de vanquois,” 
Jean des Vignes Rouges; “Le soldat Bernard,” Paul 
Acher; “L’adjudant Benoist,” M. Prévost; “La 
guerre, Madame,” Geraldy (Scribners) ; “La veillée 
des armes,” Marcelle Tinayre (Dutton); “16 his- 
toires de soldats,” Claude Farrise; “Celles qui les 
attendent,” F. Boutet; “L’émbusqué,” P. Marguer- 
itte; “Le sens de la mort,” P. Bourget; “Le coeur 
et l’absence,” L. Daudet; “La vie 4 Paris une année 
de guerre,” Abel Hermant; “Grandes heures,” 
Lavedan; “Journal d’une Parisienne pendant le 
guerre,” Baronne Michaud. Documents: “Lettres 
d’un soldat 4 sa mére,” Anonymous (McClurg) ; 
“Ma piéce,” Linbier; “Dixmude,” Le Goffie; “Les 
derniers jours du fort de Vaux,” H. Bordeaux; 
“Carnets de route de combatants allemands,” J. de 
Dampierre; “L’avant-guerre,” L. Daudet. Dis- 
cussions of the war: “Enseignements psycholo- 
giques de la guerre” and “Premiéres uences 
de la guerre,” G. le Bon; “Les causes profondes 
de la guerre,” E. Hovelaque; “Les bases d’unc 
paix durable,” A. Schwan; “La guerre et le 
Pp " J. Sageret; “Savoir consideration sur la 
em scientifique la guerre et la morale,” Le 
Dantec; “Les lecons intellectuelles de la guerre,” 
R. Lotte; “Les troucgons du serpent,” L. Dimier; 
and “La guerre nouvelle,” G. Blanchon. 
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List OF NEW BOOKS 





[The following list, containing 93 titles, includes 
books received by Tue Diat since its last issue.] 





BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


Memories. By Lord Redesdale. [Illus- 
ist 8vo, 307 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Wessell Gansfort. Life and Writings. By Edward 
Waite Miller. Principal works translated by 
Jared Waterbu Seudder. Illustrated, 2 vol- 
eee, * 333-369 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The Life of Lieutenant General Chaffee. By Wil- 
liam Harding Carter. Illustrated, 8vo, 296 
pages. University of Chicago Press. 0. 

ce of John Henry Newman with John 
Keble and others. 8vo, 413 pages. Longmans, 
Green & Co. $4. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


On Contemporary Literature. By Stuart P. Sher- 
Hay 12mo, 312 pages. Henry Holt & Co. 


Pliatonism. By Paul Elmer More. 12mo, 307 pages. 
Princeton University Press. $1.75. 

Oxford Stamp, and Other Essays. By Frank 
Aydelotte. 12mo, 219 pages. Oxford University 
Press. $1.20. 

Memories of Old Salem. By Mary UH. Northend. 
Illustrated, 8vo, 341 pages. Moffat, Yard & Co. 
Boxed. $4. 

Frenzied Fiction. By Btephen Leacock. 12mo, 294 
pages. John Lane Co. 1.25. 

The Spirit of Protest in Old French Literature. 

a Morton Wood. 12mo, 201 pages. Co- 
lumbia University Press. 

Ap tions and Depreciations. By Ernest A. 

yd. 12mo, 162 pages. The Talbot Press. 


The Riddle of Hamiet and the Newest Answers. 
By Simon Au _— Blackmore. With frontis- 
piece, 12mo, pages. The Stratford Co. $2. 

Mad and ony By Seumas O'Sullivan. With 
eee 12mo, 96 pages. The Talbot Press. 

ublin. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS, SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, 
AND POLITICS. 
The Grea 


t Problems of British Statesmanship. By 

J. Ellis Barker. 12mo, 445 pages. E. P. Dutton 
&Co. $4. 

Japan at the Cross Roads. By A. 
862 pages. oe a & Co. $3.5 

The Unmarried By 


a reste. 8vo, 


Percy Gamble Kam- 


a 8vo, rr Seen. Little, Brown & Co. 
With Poor Immigrants to America. By Stephen 


Graham. me aN 12mo, 306 pages. The 
Macmillan Co. $2.25. 

State Sanitation. By G. C. Whipple. Volume 2. 
8vo, 452 pages. Harvard University Press. $2.50. 

The Development of the British West Indies. By 
Frank esley Pitman. 8vo, 495 pages. Yale 
University Press. .50. 

wit a Debt to India. By Tajpat Rai. 12mo, 

64 —— a. W. Huebsch. $2. 
of Woodrow Wilson, 1913-17. 
Ay: tat r os obinsun and Victor J. West. 
mo, 428 pages. The Macmillan Co. $1. 3 
The Sum of Feminine Achievement. By Dr. W. A. 
Newman Dorland. 12mo, 237 pages. The Strat- 
ford Co. $1.50. 

Universal Training for Citizenship and Public Serv- 
lee. By William H. Allen. 12mo, 281 pages. 
The Macmillan , 3 $1.50. 

Inside the Russian Revolution. By Rheta Childe 
Dorr. Illustrated, 12mo, 243 pages. The Mac- 
millan Co. po 

Shakespeare and Founders of Liberty in Amer- 
lea. By Charles “Mills Gayley. 12mo, 270 pages. 
The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Money and the State. By Hartley Withers. 
12mo, 119 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 

The World’s Debate. By William Barry. 12mo, 
332 pages. George H. Doran Co. $1.25. 

Works Manager of Today. By Sidney Webb. 
12mo, 162 pages. Longmans, Green & Co. $1. 








Two January 
Books 


ILL an early and sudden 
destruction of the present 
world or a gradual process of 
human endeavor be the method 
for correcting the ills of society? 


The answer will be found in 


The 
Millennial Hope 


A Phase of 
War-Time Thinking 


By Surrey J. Case 


Professor of Early Church History and New 
Testament Interpretation, the University of Chicago 


$1.25, postage extra 





VERYONE is interested in 

the phenomena of heredity 

and their governing laws. Much 

accurate knowledge regarding 

these phenomena has been re- 

cently acquired, the essentials of 
which are presented in 


The 
Third and Fourth 


Generation 
An Introduction to Heredity 


By Extior R. Downinc 


Associate Professor of Natural Science in the School 
of Education, the University of Chicago 


$1.00, postage extra 


The University of Chicago 


Press 


Chicago 5803 Ellis Avenue Illinois 
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F. M. HOLLY 4=#hgee' 224 Pettisten’ 


156 Pifth Avease, New York (Essblishsd 1905) 
RATES AND FULL INFORMATION WILL BB SENT ON REQUEST 








THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 


REVISION OF MSS.” Advice as so publication: Address 


DR. TITUS M. COAN, 424 W. 119th St., New York City 








ANNA PARMLY PARE'T" 
LITERARY AGENT 
291 FIFTH AVENUS, NEW YORK 


After any years of editorial experience with Harper & Brothers, 
Miss Paret offers to criticise and revise manuscripts for writers. 
Fees reasonable. Terms sent on application. 








BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, PRINTS. Catalogues Free. 
R. ATKINSON, #7 Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, LONDON, ENG. 








A CATALOGUB of books and pamphlets relating to the Civil 
War, Slavery and the South (including a number of scarce 
Confederate items) will be sent to collectors on request. 


W. A. GOUGH , 25 WEST 42d STREET, NEW YORK 








For the Book Lover 
of print. Latest Cata- 


C. Gerhardt, 25 W. 42d St.,NewYork jogue sent on request. 








Autograph Letters of Famous People 
Bought and Sold.—Send lists of what you have. 
Walter R. Benjamin, 225 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Publisher of THE COLLECTOR: A Magazine for 
Autograph Collectors. $1.00. Sample free. 








NAtomeS HISTORY, AMERICANA, OLD 
AKERIANA. BOOKS, PAM 


te - 
PHLETS, P' A Send 4c. 
stamps for big Catalogs—naming specialty. 


FRANKLIN BOOKSHOP (S.N. Rhoads) 
920 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








AMERICANA 


New Catalogue of 1000 titles, covering a large 
variety of subjects—mostly of rare books—in- 
cluding THE WEST, INDIANS, REVOLU- 
TION, COLONIAL HOUSES and many other 
interesting topics. Sent free. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOKSHOP 
BOSTON, MASS. 














A New Basis for Secial Progress. By William C. 
White and Louis J. Heath. 12mo, 229 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25. 

yy \ | as a Cause of the Great 
By Oscar Albert Marti. 12mo, 83 pages. 
The’ ‘Stratford Co. $1. 

National Strength and International Du By 
Theodore Roosevelt. 12mo, 103 pages. rince- 
ton ey * Press. $1. 

Ireland im the Last Fifty Years. 
ker. i2mo, 108 pages. Oxford Un 
Paper. 60 cts. 


Ernest Bar- 
versity Press. 


lems of Mysticism and Its Symbolism. By Dr. 
Herbert Silberer. Translated by Dr. Smith Ely 
— 12mo, 451 pages. Moffat, Yard & Co. 
' A. Clutton-Brock, C. W. gaan. 


J. A. Hadfield, and the author of “Pro Christ 
et Ecclesia.” "12mo, 381 pages. The Macmillan 


Co. $2.25. 
the Footsteps of St. Paul. By Francis E. Clark. 
Illustrated. 1: 12mo, 418 pages. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $2. 
er By Smith aha. 
erman, mch & Co. $1.75 
A Book of Prayer for Use in the Ch of Jesus 
Christ. —— by a ezeupy ter. 16mo, 299 
, BES Sherman, French & Co. Limp leather. 


Theology for 
a ay a 
millan Co. $1.5 


12mo, 404 pages. 


the Social Gospel. Waiter 
12mo, 279 pages. © Mac- 


. , am By Kerr D. Macmillan. 
jae 282 pages. Princeten University Press. 


Our Bible. By Herbert L. Willett. 12mo, 278 
Brts* The Christian Century Press, Chicago. 


Heroes and Heroines. a | ‘ 
.. 12mo, 215 pages. The - 


ories the Bible. By Billy Sunday. Illus- 
ee 12mo, 329 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The Tender a. gar DeWitt Jones. 
88 pages. e Christian x" Press, Ch 


cago. 85 cts. 
American Civil Church Law. By Carl Zollmann. 
8vo, 473 pages. Columbia University. 
Church and the Man. ow. oro Hankey. 
cts. 


16mo, 89 pages. The Macmillan Co. 
POETRY AND DRAMA. 


The Book of New York Verse. Edited by, Hamilton 
Fish Armstrong. ee. 8vo, 450 pages. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
thelogy of Magazine Verse. 1917. By William 
Stanley a oo. 4 12mo, 412 pages. Small, 


a = Co. 
a = Clinton egqeane. 8vo. 
a, ‘Fairchild erman. $2.5 
The Odes of Horace. Translated 4 “Warren H. 
Cudworth. 12mo, 161 pages. Alfred A. Knopf. 


$1.50. 
of Conformity. By Charles Williams. i2mo, 
127 pages. Oxford University Press. $1.40. 
Sand. By pat. 12me, 167 pages. 
Alfred " — $1.2 

Unmade in al, 12mo, 138 pages. 
Dodd, Mead Ba Co. — 

Semewhere Beyond. Year Book of Francis 
Thompson. Compiled by Mary Carmel Haley. 
16mo, 161 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 

Sone Ge ee, as Sot By Joseph Roland 
ge : Pe 111 pages. Sherman, French & 

‘0. .26. 


A Veice from the Silence. By Anna B. Bensel. 
12mo, 91 pages. Sherman, French & Co. $1. 
The Hill Trails. By Author Wallace Peach. 123mo, 

88 pages. Sherman, French & Co. $1. 
In Praise | i 7 Don C. Seitz, 12mo, 51 pages. 


Harper & 
The Tower ——. BY Archibald MacLeish. 
12mo, 69 an ale University Press. $1. 
ef a Grandmother. By ae M. Andrews. 
12mo, 79 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. §1. 
By Percy Mackaye. [llus- 


Evergreen Tree. 
trated, 8vo, 79 pages. D>. Appleton & Co. 
Boxed. 
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Agnes Porter. 12mo, 61 pages. (rr 
eine rman, French & Co. $1. 
By John Peale Bishop. 12mo, 45 

















O . B | M > 
Snpages, Sherman, ‘French 12mo,_ 36 ‘cae Sher- t of P t ect ipts, 
man. French & Co. 15 cts. and Autograph Letters 
The Ballad of wm Sg W. Hornung. 
16mo, 55 pages. utton & “Co. 75 cts. 
A Book of Yale Review Verse. i6mo, 61 pages. One of the largest stocks of 
Yale University Press. 75 oy > o oy carefully selected books—including 
Ireland: A Song of Hope, and Other Poems. first editions, standard sets, Bi- 
naa Ra ry. 12mo, 116 pages. The Talbot ography, Belles-Lettres, beautiful 
of Life from Caiifornia. By Anna B. New- bindings, and Colored Plate Vol- 
n. With frontispiece, 16mo, 63 pages. John umes—in the country. A catalogue 
J. Newbegin. sel Gines Genin 2 See. Se in press of first editions of mod- 
. . : . 
Robert Underwood Johnson. 12mo, 37 pages. ern writers, others on various sub- 
Published by the Author. jects in preparation. Copies will 
Poems of War and Peace. By Robert Underwood be mailed on application. 
Author. 12mo, 107 pages. Published by the 
uthor. 
A Banjo at Armageddon. By Berton Byetev. 12mo, 
7 iit pages. "Ge Bete, Bera Be WALTER M. HILL 
The Silent V: Second Series. i6mo, 68 pages. 22 East Washington Street CHICAGO 
G. Bell & ‘ee. Ltd., London. Is. 
The Little Tailor of the Winding Way. By Ger- ——————_— 
: trude Crownfield. spaaoanes, 12mo, 132 pages. 


) The Macmillan Co. 
’ Airman. By C. M. Tatham. i2mo, 16 pages. 
Oxford University Press. Paper. 30 cts. 


Stience and Trae Love. doubles More me | | YOUR WAR GARDEN 





Arma Virumque. By Robert Withington. 8vo, 32 
i pages. The Hi Hampshire Bookshop. Paper. 25 cts. We have compiled a descriptive list of the 
" best books for every need—fruit 
WAR. gardens, vegetable gardens, and city garden- 
S ettes; gardening primers for the novice, 
. The Crime. By a or. Volume 1. 8vo, 539 books on latest inventions and improved 
pages. George H. Doran Co. $2.50. methods for the more experienced. 
3 The Flyer’s Guide. By Captain N. J. Gill. 8vo, 
ye 153 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. a B bel . A ony | veltige at 
Topography and Strategy in the War. By Douglas reps: 
- W. Jonngon. Ro 8vo, 211 pages. Henry an important patriotic service. 
~ ° ‘0. .76. 


Harry Butters, R. F. A. Life and War Letters. The BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Mrs. Denis O’Sullivan. yeeeraten, 











The Eyes of the Army and avy by Albert H. 354 Fourth Ave. NEWYORK At Twenty-Sixth St. 
a. ie 4 Hiustrated, ly 22 mR. &, Harper 
y. The Journal of Submarine Commander Von Forst- 


mer. Transiated by Mrs. Russell Codman. 16mo, 
136 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 1. 


Cardinal Mercier. Pastorals, Letters, Allocutions. 
. foeeph F, Silman “With Fontiopiece” sane, | || AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
Ss. 258 pages. P. J. Kenedy & 


, ee se ee ee || ST EONS 
t er ™ | OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 

















FICTION. 
ie The Foundling Prince, and Other Tales. Translated SUCEs AD Sae> 
H. from the Roumanian of Petre Ispirescu. By INVITED CATALOGUES ISSUED 
of. Julia Collier uarris gné ae. 8vo, 284 ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH 
pages. oughton n Co. 
10, The City of the Discreet. By Pio Baroja. Trans- 6 Bast Thity-Siath Strost, How Verb City 
lated by Jacob 8S. Fassett, Jr. 12mo, 356 pages. 
es. Alfred A. Knopf. $1.50. 
The Cabin. By V. Blasco. ig by Dr. Fran- 
es. cis Haffkine Snow and Beatri Mekota. 
— 288 pages. Alfred A. Knopt. $1.50. G I bi if it 
i t Never Happened. By “Ropshin” (Boris Sa- H 2 
—~ vinkov), | Translated by Thomas Seltzer. 12mo, clumbta Aitoerstiy press 
' pages. r nopf. 
- Tre Gini ana ne Faun. By Eaen Phin tts, 2 (LEMCKE & BUECHNER, Agents) 
& ustra vo, pages. J. nco ‘ aR 
— — New Catalogue of Meritorious Books 
1. Missions of California. By 
2 Ghariss Franklin Carter 12mo, 184 pages. Paul Now Ready 
no, er : 
The Winds of the World. By Talbot Mundy. Il- ee 
08. lustrated, 12mo, 331 pages. Bobbs-Merrill ony atéress, hese or absond 
i -- aS -Cub. By Patrick eo F Case os mone po nnn natees 
; atrick an erence y. 
-_ be troatiaptoce, 12mo, 334 pages. Little, - 
: wn 
-_ Cabin Fever. By B. M. Bower. With frontispiece, LEMCKE & BUECHNER (Established 1848) 
= 12mo, 291 pages. Little, Brown & Co 30-32 W. 27th Street, New York 
Co. Adventures in Girlhood. Tem ~y Bailey. 12mo, 
185 pages. Penn Publishing Co. $1. 
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What Are You Paying 
For Typewriters Now? 


F you are paying more than $49—the price of a 
brand new Oliver Nine—whatever you pay over 
that amount is merely the extra cost of selling a 

typewriter to you. 

By eliminating such wasteful selling methods, the price of 
the Oliver Nine has been reduced from $100 to $49, without 
changing the typewriter in the slightest. 

Mind you, this $49 Oliver is not second hand, nor rebuilt, 


but exactly the same Oliver in size, material and workman- 
ship that formerly sold at $100. 





This Oliver Nine has a universal keyboard—so any oper- 


ator may use it—visible writing, wonderful durability, 2000 
fewer parts. It is built in our own factories, devoted exclu- 
sively to the manufacture of Olivers. Additional factories 
have increased our output over 300 per cent. 


Over 600,000 Olivers have been sold. Among the users 
are such large concerns as those listed below. Don’t you think 
that you, too, should take advantage of this new economy in 
office equipment? You save $51 without the slighest sacrifice. 


Used machines accepted in exchange at a fair valuation. 


For proposal to you, similar to that enjoyed by other large 
users, address The Oliver Typewriter Company, Ass’t to the 
President, Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago. 
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